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ON THE COVER 


In the quiet corridors of his hos- 
pital, down winding back roads 
and in his tiny community, Ala- 
bama’s Dr. D. E. Jackson talks 
eredit unions. See story, page 1. 
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GRASS ROOTS DOCTOR 


This up-to-date country practitioner never had a 
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horse and buggy. His car has a telephone, and 


he’s organized a hospital and a credit union to 


serve his people. 


“eee, Alabama? Did you say 
Lester? Never heard of it.” 

The man speaking was only ten 
miles from Lester. In spite of the fact 
that he never had heard of it, there is 
such a place. It has a hospital, a 
church, a general store, a cafe, a gas 
pump and a credit union. The credit 
union officers say they've got “just a 
little less than a million.” About 
$997,000 less, in fact 

Counting all the grown folks, the 
kids and maybe a stray dog, there 
might be a hundred souls around. 


They're scattered all over the sides 
and tops of some verdant hill country 
in northern Alabama, “just spittin’ 
distance from Tennessee.” 

The town is there because the hos- 
pital is there. The hospital is there 
because Dr. David Eldridge Jackson 
decided to come home from medical 
school twenty-four years ago and try 
practicing on the natives for a year. 
He started in an abandoned seed 
shed; then he built six rooms, then 
enough room for sixteen beds. He 
even had ideas of getting fifty beds, 





By two-way radio, the doctor gets direc- 
tions from his nurses for 
house calls a day, plus any emergencies. 


but he had to trim his wick on that 
idea and admitted that it was too big 
for him 

Lester has its credit union, also, 
because of the doctor. Several years 
ago he heard of this way for people 
to save money together, to borrow 
from each other and maybe build up 
a community fund that could draw 
some small industry to the commu- 
nity. Before they got their credit 
union in 1957, the people of Lester 
were saving money in a community 
trust fund, for which Dr. Jackson was 
the get up 

From fifty miles away, Alabamans 
ind Tennesseeans come to see Dox 
Jackson. They like him because he 
knows his medicine and he knows his 
people. He dispenses medical advice 


with an offhandedness that would 
alarm you if you didn’t know him. 
The brightest sparkle in Lester is 


either the glare from the big diamond 


on the doctor’s hand or the impish 


gleam in his eyes. In a pinched voice 
something like that of a sick calf, he 
drawls out a few cuss words, a lot of 
nonsense, a pinch of straight business 
talk and a border-line joke here and 
there He takes a joke on himself 
easily, but not lying down; when he 
can't fire a retort, he feels defeated. 

Weight is a problem with Eldridge 
Jackson. At 188 pounds and 5 feet 7 
inches, he frets about losing three 


pounds. He can force himself to do 


two or three 


almost After twenty-six 
years he quit smoking once, just to 


see if he could. “It was the easiest 


anything. 


thing I ever did. It was so easy that 
| decided to start smoking again. 
Then when I quit next time it will be 
for good.” He’s back on the weed 
now. and ashes crumble down his 
front. 

He’s got a bull neck between his 
sawed-off body and his broad head. 
(round his neck he seldom fastens 
his shirt collar securely, nor does he 
pull his ties tight. His general tai- 
loring, when his collar is buttoned 
and his tie taut, is reasonably profes- 
sional, not enough so it would pass 
Avenue inspection but it 


Most 


wear denims. 


Madison 
blends with the surroundings. 
of the folks around 
khakis, open neck shirts, printed cot- 
ton dresses, scuffed-up shoes and sel- 
dom a hat. 


King of the Mountain 


In this hilltop community, Eldridge 
Jackson is king pin. He owns more 
cars, more land, more houses and 
more money than anybody else 
around, maybe more than everybody 
else put together. He also possesses a 
fierce community pride and an ob- 
session with new things that keeps 
him dabbling in hobbies and looking 
for new activities for Lester com- 
munity. 


Except for the cafe and general 


The doctor takes special care of the more 
than 900 babies that he has delivered. 
The credit union helps pay medical bills. 


store which the doctor owns, the hos- 
pital just about is Lester. Or, if you 
look at it another way, it’s a post 
office surrounded by Jacksons. The 
community even got its name from 
the Jacksons. Jackson, the 
oldest brother, wrote to 
Washington in the late 1930s saying 
that the community needed a post 


Lester 


doctor's 


office. Things were always confused, 
because government checks were de- 
livered on Route 1, Minor Hill, Ten- 
nessee, but all the Jacksons and their 
neighbors were citizens of Limestone 
County, Alabama. The post office 
department sent an inspector to see 
what the fuss was about, and he 
agreed that the community needed a 
post office. He wouldn't go along 
with naming the post office Jackson, 
though, because there were already 
too many Jacksons around. So they 
Lester’s first 
created Lester, Alabama. 

The big white house down the road 
from the store and hospital is the 
doctor's house. It is whiter, has a 
brighter fence and a better manicured 
lawn than any other place around. At 
the top of the hill maybe a quarter- 
mile away is the red brick house be- 
longing to Walton Jackson, the doc- 
youngest brother. Next to 
Walton’s place is Lester Jackson's 
white frame house. And back down 
helow the hospital, near the cotton gin 
that burned out last year, is the Jack- 


borrowed name and 


tor’s 
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son homeplace where the three boys 
grew up and where their mother still 
provides free babysitting for her 
seven grandchildren, four for Walton 
and three for Lester. The doctor is 
her second son, eighteen months 
\ounger jthan Lester and fifteen years 
older than Walton. 

Not everybody in Lester is named 
Jackson, but those who aren't are 
married into the family. 


The doctor’s father was one of four- 


probably 


teen children. The youngest of this 
brood is Bob Jackson, who's just a 
shade older than his nephew, Lester 
Jackson, and he runs the cafe for 
another nephew, Dr. Jackson. 

Alabama, is one of those 
places that you almost can't get to 


Lester, 


from anywhere else. The nearest air- 
port is at Muscle Shoals. forty miles 
away. The nearest bus station and 
train station are at Athens, the county 
seat, twenty miles away. If you're 
driving in, you don’t need a map be- 
cause Lester isn't on the map. Your 
only hope is to stop and ask for direc- 
tions. The nearest metropolis is 
Nashville, 93 miles away. 

In the springtime, the Lester hill 
is one of the prettiest around. The 
native redbuds and dogwoods come 
out about the same time as the pan- 
sies, tulips, azaleas and roses which 
community residents have planted 
around the hospital, the store and 
some of their houses. 
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If you really want to hide away in 
the brush, you can do that, too, not 
far from Lester. Doc Jackson built a 
cabin this spring just above the banks 
of the Elk River and not more than 
six or seven miles down winding 
roads from his hospital. The Elk is 
one of the myriad small streams 
which flow into the Tennessee. For 
$1000, ‘the doctor got an old house 
torn down, the lumber moved and a 
bare cabin erected. 

The doctor is a dabbler. He picks 
up hobbies like a boy idly gathering 
bottle caps. But he seldom drops a 
hobby; he just goes on spending a 
little money here and there and tak- 
ing up a little more space in the attic 
or his office or his cabin with some 
of his collections. His prize collection 
is antique clocks. One whole shelf at 
the store is covered by them, and 
every available corner space and wall 
nook at his house has a clock staring 
from it. 


Cameras, Stamps, Clocks 


They don’t take much room, but 
his cameras are probably his most 
expensive dabble. He has two carry- 
ing cases full of cameras — one for 
black and white, another for color, 
another for 60-second pictures and 
all the flash guns, bulbs and films that 
go along with them. Beyond that, in 
another bag he has a 16-millimetet 
movie camera. 


* | 
‘a 


Hours are long, telephones are busy and 
interruptions are frequent when you're the 
only doctor for 50 miles around. 


| ‘ 


Most surgery is routine, but once Dr. Jack- 
son had to do a delicate brain procedure 
where delay would have meant death. 


He's a stamp collector, too, but he 
throws a twist into this by also col- 
lecting all kinds of special seals 
Christmas, Easter, heart, cancer and 
the like. On the masculine side, he 
has a gun collection; and on the quiet 
side he fancies himself as an amateur 
botanist. One bookcase in his office 
is loaded with stacks of National 
Geographic, Popular Mechanics, U.S. 
Camera, Travel, Flower Grower and 
Gun Digest. 

Only the very sick or the very 
healthy get into the doctor's private 
office; there’s no room for general 
traffic in all the disarray. On the 
x arred desk is a box of Kleenex. a 
few open medical books, open al 
cohol bottles, lighter fluid and a 
wooden nameplate in script. In the 
bookcase a few feet away along with 
the hobby magazines is a huge book 
titled “The University of Hard 
Knocks,” a book of Cartoon Laffs, an 
unplugged radio, an unplugged clock 
and a motley array of medical books. 
Over by the lavatory is linen piled 
on the floor following some surgery ; 
a hat rack contains one battered hat 
and a loaded binocular case; also 
folding 


chairs which belong somewhere else. 


there are some aluminum 


telephone directories from almost 
anywhere. a scrapbook and a road 
atlas. 


Of all the 


has. none is more important to Dr. 


medical equipment he 





A roll-top desk in the corner of the general 
store provides office space for treasurer 
Mamie Louw Jackson 


For the doctor in a hurry, a car has to be 
in A-| shape. He goes 70 miles a day, usu- 
ally at high speeds. 


Jackson than his pair of hands. Sum 
mer and winter he wears gloves out 
side the ofhece “I’m so used to 
wearing them now that I feel un 
dressed without them.” He has a 
nervous habit of rubbing his hands 
together, and he avoids any manual 
labor which might endanger them. 

Practicing country medicine is a 
mechanized thing for Eldridge Jack- 
son. One of his prized possessions, 
ind one which he says saves him 
money everyday, is his two-way radio 
hooked up with his car and the hos- 
pital With it his nurses can direct 
him to house calls or to emergency 
cases or his wife can call and ask 
him to go by Athens and pick up 
sore supplies He hopes to step up 
his communications one notch and get 
a radio-telephone by which he can 
ill any number or be called from 
my numbet 

Newspapermen have visited Lester, 
Alabam i. twice since the dor tor came 
hack First was the Progressive 
Farmer, a respected southern farm 
The writer called Dr. Jack 
son s hospital “a little Mayo Clini 
in a cotton patch.” Several years later 
the Decatur Daily from Decatur. 
Alabama. called Lester “the town that 


monthly 


a hospital built.” Both writers came 
iway | ipressed not only with the 
unique community and its hospital 
but also impressed by this doctor's 


sensitive feeling for the people 


The credit union is just one thing 
that Eldridge Jackson has struck on 
for his people. In the beginning, four 
years ago, he started the Lester Com- 
munity Organization, a get-together 
social group that has monthly feeds 
and brings in political candidates, 
county agents, films and anything 
else for general entertainment. 

Right behind this family organiza- 
tion came the Hospital Auxiliary. For 
ence, Doe Jackson wasn’t in the 
middle of it. Mamie Lou Jackson’s 
mother, Mrs. Henry Christopher, 
started this group to fix up and keep 
up the hospital. In about four years 
the auxiliary has bought waiting 
room furniture, Venetian blinds, 
drapes, painted the interior, bought a 
wheelchair and furnished a lounge 
for Eldridge Jackson and for visiting 
doctors. The money came from hold- 
ing talent shows, political rallies and 
Stanley parties. They meet every 
fourth Monday night. 


For Small Savings 


Even with the auxiliary helping 
out at the hospital and the organiza- 
tion spreading Christmas cheer with 
clothes and food, Dr. Jackson felt 
that the community needed some- 
thing more. In October 1954 he or- 
ganized a community trust fund. Any 
citizen of the Lester community 
could deposit anything from 25 cents 
up either weekly or monthly until the 


fund was self-supporting, which the 
doctor figured would be either at 
$500 or at $1000. Deposits were 
withdrawable on demand, and trust 
fund voting was vested in proportion 
to deposits, 

Duplicate pass cards were used for 


records. Four people were appointed 
to sign checks on the fund, and an- 
other five persons were appointed to 


approve expenditures, giving nine 
persons control over the fund. In his 
outline for a trust fund charter, the 
doctor said, “We will all be a part of 
something that will add to savings 


can draw attention to our community, 
establish schools and grow into a big 
community with factories and proj- 
ects. ... Also, after the trust becomes 
sufficient, clubs can be established to 
raise funds for needy people, those 
who need food, clothes and medical 
care.” The fund was deposited with 
a bank in Anderson, Alabama, where 
it drew 2 percent interest. 

The trust fund had been going over 
two years and had about $700 in 
deposits when Dr. Jackson heard of 
something that sounded even better. 
“I just knew that there was some- 
thing where people pooled their 
money; I didn’t even know what it 
was called. I asked quite a few and 
found out that it was called a credit 
union. Then I learned that one of 
our people, Kenneth Montgomery, 
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Dishes and silverware at the cafe are shoved 
aside when some of the credit union mem- 


lf it rains, farmers can't do much but go 
down to the store and sit. That's when twice- 


bers get together on short notice. 


had belonged to a credit union once 
and he knew a post office worker in 
Florida who belonged to one. We 
wrote him for information, and he 
wrote back and suggested that we 
contact the Alabama Credit Union 
League. As soon as | got the tele- 
phone number, I called the league in 
Birmingham. Jake Phillips, one of 
their fieldmen, came up right quick 
and he told us we could get a fed- 
eral charter quicker than a state 
charter.” 

In the original application the 
signers asked for the credit union to 
serve all members of the Lester Com- 
munity Organization. This has no 
geographical bounds but includes 
families as far as twenty miles away. 
The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
ruled that this was outside the proper 
community bounds, so they defined 
the field of membership as within a 
ten-mile radius of the Lester Post 
Office. This restriction has been ap- 
pealed unsuccessfully, and _ credit 
union members feel that their growth 
has been hampered some. 

“It’s funny.” the doctor says now, 
“how close this credit union is to the 
trust fund idea that | had. Except | 
didn’t have anything to go by. No, 
there’s never been any complaint be- 
cause we dropped the trust fund. 
Everybody knows that we have a 
stronger organization in the credit 
union. Of course we couldn't bor- 
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row from the trust fund, so it wasn't 
as complete as the credit union, and 
we didn’t have savings and loan in- 
surance.” 

The trust fund, all $756 of it, dis- 
solved into the credit union as one 
account on April 8, 1957. However, 
the dream of drawing industry to 
Lester or at least setting up a com- 
munity business like a sawmill or 
cotton gin didn’t die in the dissolu- 
tion. 

There’s yet another community or- 
ganization in Lester —the library. 
Twenty members pay nominal dues 
to buy books and check them out 
from the library at the Jackson store: 
Margaret Jackson, the postmaster. 
is librarian. 


Ways to Raise Money 


The Lester Community Organiza- 
tion has a state permit to buy nursery 
stock wholesale and to sell any sur- 
plus at retail. One other project is to 
sell one-pound tins of black pepper 
for $1 to pay for an enormous coffee 
pot bought by the community or- 
ganization and used at its monthly 
meetings. Meetings are held at the 


old movie house, where until a couple 


of years ago the community had com- 
mercial films on Wednesday and 
Saturday nights. Dues are $2 pet 
year per family. 

In all of these organizations, the 
hand of Eldridge Jackson points the 


told tales are re-told. 


way. He likes to be busy and likes 
his neighbors to try to improve their 
lots. But there has to be further ex- 
planation behind a small community 
becoming such a bunch of joiners. 

One might trace it to the commu- 
nity’s church life. Though Method- 
ists and Baptists are scattered here, 
this is a Church of Christ settlement. 
The old Hester’s Chapel church, down 
a ways from the doctor’s house, is the 
meeting place for Sunday School 
every Sunday and for preaching once 
a month. This is a denomination 
which preaches and lives the Bible. 
As Dr. Jackson says, “If the Bible is 
silent on something, we think we'd 
better not do it.” This is the denomi- 
nation which parted from the Disci- 
ples of Christ years ago on the 
question of instrumental music in the 
church; the Church of Christ people 
said that the Bible mentions singing 
in the church but does not specify 
organs and pianos. 

One Bible passage that Church of 
Christ people live by is I Corinthians 
14:34-35, which says, “The women 
should keep silence in the churches. 
For they are not permitted to speak, 
but should be subordinate, as even 
the law says. If there is anything they 
desire to know, let them ask their 
husbands at home. For it is shameful 
for a woman to speak in church.” 

Thus no woman holds a church of- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Re-election of W. O. Knight 
Jr. as CUNA president was the 
principal result of ballotings 


held during the annual meetings of CUNA 
and affiliates May 5-11 in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Knight, finishing his first year in office, de- 
feated James L. Girvan. 


Four vice presidents were newly elected to 
CUNA’s executive committee. They are Edward 
W. Hickey of Maryland, Lauren L. Plummer of 
Kansas, John J. Hartmann of Saskatchewan 
and M. A. Stepherson of Tennessee. Re-elected 
vice presidents were Julius Stone of Massa- 
chusetts, H. E. McArthur of Illinois and Arthur 
R. Parsons of Arizona. All vice presidential 
elections were unanimous on nomination of the 
districts which they represent. The new executive 
committee elected Stone first vice president. 

Other CUNA officers elected by the national 
hoard. are James W. Grant of Washington, D. C., 
re-elected secretary ; Irett Ferris of Michigan, 
treasurer, and John F. Brady of Wisconsin, 
comptroller. 


Members of CUNA Supply Cooperative re- 
elected Leonard R. Nixon of Connecticut presi- 
dent. Others re-elected were John W. Ryan of 
Quebec, vice president, and M. A. Pottiger of 
Pennsylvania, secretary. Louis E. Gates of North 
Carolina is treasurer. Directors re-elected were 
A. J. Snell of Minnesota, Edwin Eich of Wis- 
consin and Ryan of Quebec. Directors not facing 
election were Lloyd Mansfield of Washington. 
John V. Nation of Ohio and Franklin D. Read 
of Rhode Island. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society directors 
re-elected Harold Moses of Louisiana president. 
Reverend J. D. Nelson MacDonald of Nova 
Scotia vice president, C. Frank Pratt of Cali- 
fornia secretary and A. D. Quinton of Ontario 
treasurer. Directors re-elected were William Reid 
of New York and Joseph DeRamus of Michigan. 

New Cecil Burdick of 
Texas. Directors not facing election were W. W. 
Pratt of Pennsylvania, W. G. Lonergan of Wash- 
ington and Gurden P. Farr of Michigan. 


director elected was 


National Association of Managing Directors 
elected these officers: R. A. Monrufet of British 
Columbia president; A. W. Jordan of Iowa first 
vice president; James E. Hamilton of Kansas 
second vice president; Paul H. Mullins of Texas 
secretary; William C. Smith of Alabama treas- 
urer and James M. Barry of Texas representa- 
tive to the CUNA Retirement Savings Fund. 
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Annual meeting voting delegate attendance 
set a new record. The credentials committee 
certified two hundred and seven directors. 

Hawaiians won CUNA’s awards for publica- 
tion work. The Hawaii Credit Union League 
and the Kauai Chapter received awards from the 
Public Relations Department for last year’s In- 
ternational Credit Union Day publicity. 


Texas and California shared Volunteer Or- 
ganizer recognition. The Texas Credit Union 
League, with 13 credit unions organized, won 
the award for most credit unions organized by 
volunteers who entered the contest sponsored by 
the Organization Department. Jack Kent of Cali- 
fornia won the individual award with ten credit 


unions formed within ten months. 


Other miscellaneous awards included a_fish- 
ing rod and reel to H. B. Yates from CUNA’s 
executive committee for past service as managing 
director; a certificate of appreciation from the 
executive committee to Gordon Smith for past 
service as manager of CUNA’s Canadian office 
and moose antlers to W. W. Pratt of Pennsylvania 
from the British Columbia Credit Union League. 
Pratt’s hosts on an unsuccessful hunting trip 
last year. 


Credit unionists “brainstormed” two ques- 
tions at the annual meeting. After a presentation 
of the adult education technique by an expert 
from New York, the one hundred and fifty par- 
ticipants tackled these questions: How can CUNA 
he of better service to the credit union movement ? 
and What sort of design would you suggest for a 
postage stamp which may be issued to commemo- 
rate credit union anniversaries during 19597? 
Answers were collected and will be used by staff 
during the year. 

CUNA’s first International Brothers Keeper 
attended the annual meeting with his wife. A. L. 
Nicholas of British Columbia told briefly of their 
tour of Europe at CUNA’s expense. during which 
time they saw landmarks of the credit union 
movement which preceded CUNA. 


Five hundred people saw the premiere run of 


(More on page 30) 


Savings lure sales. An Illinois home-builder, 
offering a $1000 bank account with each 
new home, made 147 sales in one week. National 
Tea Company, a grocery chain, is giving away 
three-bedroom homes and new cars. 





$1 contributions paid for the Kansas League's 
new building, opened April 25. Also housed in 
the Wichita building are the Kansas Central 
Credit Union and Kansas Federal Credit Union. 


Catholic priests in Peru are getting intensive 
study in credit unions. Leader, under instruc- 
tions from his bishop’s conference, is Fr. Daniel 


McClellan. recent visitor to CUNA offices. 


Special month-long promotions in Illinois 
raised $5000 for world extension. The League 
publicized the event heavily and got CUNA staff 
for personal impact. 


CUNA Mutual pays more than 200 claims 
each working day. March totals were 4450; total 
outlay was $1,868,342. 


Saskatchewan League will spend $3500 on 
radio and TV programs. 


CUNA School for Credit Union Personnel is 
coing international. Students this summer will 
include two from Australia and one each from 
Trinidad and Jamaica 


Color movies can promote thrift. CU NA’s 
Public Relations Department has produced a 
new 15-minute movie titled “A Penny Saved.” 
Premiere showing was at CUNA’s annual meeting 
in Madison, Wisconsin. on May 8. 


\ magazine with punch is the new Impact 
monthly. Issued as part of Operation Impact. 
it goes through leagues to member credit unions. 


Cost is borne by CUNA and CUNA Supply. 


Outside magazines continue to publish eredit 
union stories. One recent one was Factory, an 
industrial publication which printed material 
provided by CUNA’s Public Relations Depart- 


ment. Title: “Credit Unions Are Booming.” 


American Banker, banking daily, front-paged 
a blister on credit unions. A resolution from the 
Florida Bankers Association called for proper 
“regulation and supervision” by governments. It 
also mentioned “the limited purposes for which 
they were established.” 


Charges of 200 percent interest by loan 
sharks in British industrial towns brought fast 
action by CUNA’s World Extension Department. 
Word was dropped by a British industrialist to a 
delegate at the Ontario league meeting. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society held its 
number 24 spot last year among North Amer- 
ican life insurance companies. Rankings are on 
total insurance in force. 


The Ontario League got newspaper publicity 
for its annual meeting through a story titled “The 
Humor and Headaches of Running a Big Credit 
Union Convention.” 


Every league is getting a 16-minute movie 
on Father Marion Ganey. Film shows his pioneer- 
ing work in the Fiji Islands. 


The only credit institutions that showed a 
substantial increase in loan balances for March 
were eredit unions, Consumer credit declined 
$180 million as a whole, but credit union loans 
increased by $10 millions, according to Federal 
Reserve figures. Commercial banks were off $74 
million for February, sales finance companies 
were off $121 million, and consumer finance 
companies were down $20 million. 


The Founders’ Club now has a seventeen- 
year-old member. John Barnowski Jr. of Royal 
Oak, Michigan got in by organizing St. Mary's 
of Royal Oak Parish Credit Union. He admitted 
that it took some pestering of parents and his 
pastor. 


Canadian consumer credit held by instal- 
ment finance companies went up only 3 percent 
in 1957 over the previous year. Current loan pay- 
offs are ahead of new applications. The percentage 
rise is far below the 22 percent increase in 1955 
and the 26 percent jump in 1956. 


People save for education, Next come 
security, retirement and home buying. These are 
results of a survey of 6000 people in Georgia. 


One out of two American families uses credit 
in retail stores. According to National Retail 
Merchants Association, the figure nine years ago 
was one out of three. Four out of every ten de- 
partment store sales were on credit last year; 
these sales accounted for 60 percent of total 
volume. A year before the corresponding figures 
were 34 percent and 59 percent of total volume. 


Oil company employees in Saigon have started 
the first Vietnamese credit union. 


Savings and loan associations around Chicago 
will drop dividends on savings from 4 percent 
to 34% percent July 1. The Wall Street Journal 
says banks may cut from 3 percent to 214. Cause: 
Savings are up, loans are down. 


North Carolina credit unionists have voted a 
new $30,000 building. Contributions will cover 
the cost. Occupancy at Greensboro is scheduled 
January 1. 


Minnesota league has a new mailing service. 
It will handle personalized messages and educa- 
tional bulletins for any credit union. Particular 
benefit is expected for credit unions using Opera- 
tion Impact. 
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DELINQUENT 


< human being still. He is protect- 


borrower is a 


ed by the courts against harassment, 
the infliction of mental pain and 
anguish, and invasion of his privacy. 
Occasionally, when a creditor over- 
steps the bounds, the borrower strikes 
back. Records of court decisions over 
the past seventy years show that bor- 
rowers’ rights are gradually being 
clarified and enlarged. Some methods 
used by collectors and creditors have 
been ruled misdemeanors. Extreme 
pressure has sometimes been constru- 
ed as blackmail, assault, extortion or 
libel. 

A credit union rarely indulges in 
bad practices; probably it happens 
only when some overworked treas- 
urer loses his temper momentarily. 
However, credit union members are 
a far-moving lot of people and credit 
unions sometimes turn over their 
accounts for collection by commercial 
agencies. There is some danger that 
these accounts will be collected by 
reprehensible methods. Even the most 
reputable of companies that sell on 
credit sometimes have difficulty con- 
trolling the methods used by their 
agents. 

Criminal liability of creditors and 
collectors varies widely under state 
and federal statutes. A federal law of 
888 prohibits the use of the mail for 
matter which carries on its face an 
indication that the addressee’s credit 
is bad. In most states, a communi- 
cation is not defamatory if it is truth- 
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The law governing collection pro- 
cedures has developed out of some fan- 
They give credit 
unions something to think about when 


tastic court cases. 


turning over accounts to commercial 


ful. But if it is made in bad faith, or 
as a cloak for coercion, it loses its 
privileged character. Some states re- 
quire that a creditor justify the pub- 
lication of a debt even if truthfulness 
is established. 

Here are some important court 
decisions resulting in protection for 
borrowers, The misdemeanors of the 
collectors ranged from publishing a 
debt of 31 cents to holding a dead 
body for payment of a third party’s 
obligation. Blackmail also was found 
in one case. They are offered as evid- 
ence that credit unions should investi- 
gate how their collections are being 
handled, and for sheer gruesome 
human interest. 


® Threatening letters to wid- 
ow. Mrs. Mary Barnett, a widow with 
two minor children, owed $28.75 to 
a coal company. She was working in 
a Cedar Rapids dry goods store as a 
clerk and saleslady. The creditor's 
agents knew that her wages were 
exempt from garnishment. Neverthe- 
less, they sent her a series of “coarse” 
letters which, in Judge Faville’s opin- 
ion, “a jury could readily find . . . 
vindictive.” 

These letters contained various 
kinds of threats. They suggested 
what the Collection Service Company 
would do in the event that Mrs. Bar- 
nett should not pay the coal com- 
pany’s claim. None of these threats 
had reference to physical violence or 
injury. Included in the letters was a 


collectors. 


threat to appeal directly to Mrs. Bar- 
nett’s employer, with the assurance 
that this would be successful, and 
“we will bother him until he is so 
disgusted with you that he will throw 
you out the backdoor.” And again, 
“You will settle in full your account 
with the above through this office 
within the next five days, or we will 
tie you up tighter than a drum.” 
There are also suggestions that Mrs. 
Barnett was as bad as a criminal, and 
similar insinuations. 

Court Decision: When a creditor 
willfully and intentionally threatens 
a debtor for the purpose of producing 
in the debtor’s mind such mental 
pain, anguish and harassment as will 
induce him to pay the debt, the offend- 
er renders himself liable in damages 
for the resulting pain and anguish, 
the court said. This also applies even 
in the event that there should be no 
actual or threatened physical injury, 
provided that the threats are not 
limited simply to threats of legal 
action. 


® Using lurid envelopes to co- 
erce payment. During July, 1928, 
a representative of La Salle Exten- 
sion University approached James 
Fogarty, a thirty-six-year-old meter 
deposit clerk at the Nebraska Power 
Company in Omaha, to interest him 
in a correspondence course. Fogarty 
was about to go on his vacation. He 
told the representative that he could 
not take the course because he had 
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no money to pay down at that time. 
\ccording to the trial evidence, the 
La Salle representative replied: “Well, 
Ill tell you... . 


give me $3 on the application, when 


if you will... just 


you return, if you decide that you 
want to take the course, you can pay 
me the other $7, 


and if you don't 
want to take the course, I will refund 
your $3, and your application will 
not be sent in until you decide one 
way or the other.” 
Fogarty paid the $3, 
application and went on his vacation. 
He testified that he did not see the 
La Salle agent again, But shortly afte: 


signed the 


returning from his vacation, he re- 
ceived a set of books from La Salle. 
Soon collection letters began to arrive. 
In October, Fogarty 
to La Salle, explaining his dealing 


wrote a letter 


with the agent, and stating that he did 
not consider himself under contract. 

Further collection letters followed. 
lo stem the torrent, Fogarty explain- 
ed his position in a second letter to 
La Salle. In court, La Salle admitted 
receiving Fogarty’s two letters. But 
they “appear to have been destroyed.” 
The stream of collection letters con- 


tinued undiminished. 


In his complaint against La Salle 
Extension University, Fogarty lists 
some forty letters. They vary from 
moderate reminders of an unpaid bal- 
ance, to threats and accusations of dis- 
and moral turpitude. The 


jury found them well-calculated to 


honesty 


coerce payment. 

Some of La Salle’s letters were 
mailed in lurid envelopes. In one, 
both the letterhead and envelope bore 
a fascimile of lightning about to strike 
someone. One of them read: “Honest 
men pay off their debts. Dishonest 
men do not pay their debts. You owe 
us $140. Classify yourself.” Another 
of La Salle’s letters was a garnish- 
ment notice with the name of Fogar- 
ty’s employer in the heading of the 
petition, A further notice was on 
deep red paper and labeled “Final 
notice before legal action.” 


La Salle wrote to Fogarty’s employ- 
er, also to neighbors living on either 
side of him. Fogarty testified that 
these letters caused him a great deal 


of worry, mental pain and anguish. 
He worried that he might lose his job. 

The chief clerk at the Nebraska 
Power Company, Fogarty’s superior, 
also received a letter from La Salle. 
This letter sought to explain the trans- 
action between Fogarty and the school 
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and threatened to garnishee Fogarty’s 
wages. The chief clerk testified that he 
talked to Fogarty about this letter 
and told him: “Our company wasn’t 
having men working for us who had 
their salaries garnisheed, and if in 
case he had anything like that, we 
would have to do one thing or the 
other, either pay the bills or have to 
dismiss him.” 

A next door neighbor also told the 
court that she received an inquiry 
about Fogarty, which she opened and 
Then she passed it on to 
Fogarty. “I kidded him about getting 
a red letter,” she testified. 

The jury found that this letter was 
easily identified as a collection letter. 
It decided that it was well-adapted 
to cast discredit upon Fogarty. On the 


read, 


basis of the total evidence submitted, 
it returned a verdict in Fogarty’s 
favor, awarding him $500 


® Holding a corpse for pay- 
ment of third party's debts. Mrs. 
Mary had employed the 
Bleitz undertaking establishment to 
conduct the funeral and cremate the 
body of her son, Theodore Gadbury. 
Theodore had passed away on Decem- 
ber 20, 1922, The funeral was held on 
December 24. Mrs. Gadbury immedi- 
ately paid the charge of $170. 

Some fifteen months earlier, Mrs. 
Gadbury’s son-in-law, Ed Shifty, had 
died while visiting his mother-in-law. 
The Bleitz establishment had had 
charge of that funeral also. Mrs. Ed 
Shifty (Mrs. Gadbury’s daughter) 
had assumed financial responsibility 
for the earlier interment. 

Approximately two weeks follow- 
ing the funeral of Theodore Gad- 
bury, when Mrs. Gadbury had paid 


Gadbury 


the funeral fee in full, James Bleitz, 
son of the funeral director, came to 
Mrs. Gadbury’s home and announced 
that his father had sent him to collect 
for the Shifty account. When Mrs. 
Gadbury told him that she did not 
consider herself responsible for her 
son-in-law’s funeral expenses, James 
Bleitz informed her that he and his 
father were holding Theodore Gad- 
bury’s body and that they would con- 
tinue to hold it until the Shifty ac- 
count was paid. 

At this time Mrs. Gadbury had just 
begun to recover from the grief of 
losing her son. She had assumed that 
his body had already been cremated. 
When she received James Bleitz’s 
information, she became sick, losing 
ten or fifteen pounds. The shock 
materially affected her health. 

Another son learned about Mrs. 
Gadbury’s predicament. In company 
with other relatives, he went to the 
Bleitz funeral parlors. The elder 
Bleitz again stated that he was hold- 
ing the body for payment of the 
Shifty account, and that it was his 
intention to hold it until the debt was 
paid, 

After some conversation, Bleitz 
finally agreed to cremate the body. 

Court Decision. Withholding a 
corpse from cremation to coerce pay- 
ment of a third party’s debt is a mis- 
demeanor. 

® Harassing maliciously with- 
out probable cause. During 1950 
Pearl Bowden brought legal action in 
a California court against Spiegel, In- 
corporated, a corporation operating 
retail stores under the name of Fed- 
eral Stores. Here is Mrs. Bowden's 
complaint: An agent of Spiegel tele- 
phoned at the home of the Prator 
family at about 11 p.m. on May 28, 
1948, and asked to speak to Mrs. 
Bowden. Prator’s daughter answered 
the telephone. She inquired whether 
this was an emergency call. The agent 
said that it was. In response to this 
request, the daughter walked down 
the street to the Bowden home and 
told Mrs. Bowden that there was an 
emergency call for her at the Prator 
residence. 

When Mrs. Bowden reached the 
telephone she asked, “What is the 
matter?” And the agent replied, 
“Please bear up. I know this is going 
to be a shock; it is as much of a 
shock to me to have to tell you as it 
will be to you.” Mrs. Bowden replied 


that she could take the message. 
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Thereupon the agent stated, “This is 
the Federal Outfitting Company 
why don’t you pay your bill?” 

Mrs. Bowden attempted to explain 
that she owed nothing. The Spiegel 
agent responded that he would take 
her to court and that this would cost 
her a lot of money—‘‘Unless you 
come into the Federal Store in Pitts- 
burg tomorrow at ten, I am going to 
cause you a lot of trouble.” 

The entire Prator family heard 
Mrs. Bowden’s end of the conversa- 
tion. Since she did not owe any 
money to the Federal Stores, she con- 
sidered the agent’s action malicious 
and with intent to vex, harass and 
annoy. As a result of the agent’s 
harassment she became ill and “will 
remain so for an indefinite period of 
time.” 


The court found for Mrs. Bowden. 


® Circulating untrue delin- 
quency charges. After Helen Cyran 
had repaid her debt of $57.07 to Fin- 
lay Straus, Incorporated, the com- 
pany sent her ten open letters. Each 
contained a demand for payment of 
$57.07. Straus addressed all of these 
letters to Helen Cyran at the homes 
of friends and relatives with whom 
she did not live. Her friends and 
relatives read and forwarded these 
letters. 

Straus also employed a collection 
agency to send to Helen Cyran’s em- 
ployer a false written notice. It stated 
wrongly that Helen Cyran had been 
delinquent for over two years in the 
amount of $57.07. 

Court Decision. Said Chief Justice 
John T. Loughran of the Court of 
Appeals for the State of New York: 
: Circulation among friends, 
relatives and business associates of 
the plaintiff of a false written charge 
that she had long been delinquent in 
paying a small debt was, as we see 
it, at least capable of a defamatory 
construction. . . . The actionable qual- 
ity of the writings as libels is not in 
any degree diminished by the cir- 
cumstance that the false accusation 
did not reflect upon the plaintiff in 
respect to her employment. . . .” 


® Using abusive language. An 
agent of Moskins Credit Clothing 
Store telephoned Myrtle L. Wiggins’ 
residence in May, 1955, asking to 
speak to one of her tenants concern- 
ing a debt. Mrs. Wiggins refused to 
call the tenant and asked the caller 
not to phone her again about this 


June, 1958 


matter. The agent then became abu- 
sive. In vile and opprobrious language 
he announced to the landlady that he 
would call whenever he wished to do 
so. 

In her complaint to the court, Mrs. 
Wiggins stated that for approxi- 
mately three months afterwards she 
was annoyed by Moskins agents with 
similar calls. Some of these calls were 
made late at night, waking her up. 
On each occasion the caller abused 
and threatened her in vile and oppro- 
brious language, unfit for the ears of 
a lady. These harassments, Mrs. Wig- 
gins said, caused her loss of sleep and 
nervousness and emotional distress, 
necessitating the services of a medical 
practitioner. 

Court Decision. Chief Judge Tim- 
merman, of the United States District 


Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina, held that if an agent 
annoys and harasses a landlady by 
repeated telephone calls at her home 
over a three-month period, and the 
agent uses abusive, vile and oppro- 
brious language, the agent is invading 
the proprietary interest of the land- 
lady in her home by conduct tanta- 
mount to a nuisance. In such a case 
the creditor would be liable to the 
landlady for resulting mental and 
emotional disturbances. 


® Accusing debtor of dishon- 
esty. Schiffling had ordered some re- 
pair work. When he returned to pick 
it up, the foreman was not in the 
shop. The person in charge in the 
foreman’s absence delivered the re- 
paired items to Schiffling. 

The shop’s owner later wrote this 
letter to Schiffling’s employer: “Mr. 
Schiffling owes me on work done on 


your dies, etc., $33. If you would 
consent to retain such amount of any 
money due him from you, let me 
know by return mail. If you will not 
consent to do so, I shall have to file 
a mechanic’s lien on the goods. He 
got them off me by lying; first he said 
he would bring an order from you, 
then he would pay cash for them be- 
fore he took them away. He then 
watched his chances and took them 
when the foreman was not in, and 
now refuses payment.” 

Schiffling took legal action against 
the creditor. In his complaint Schiff- 
ling stated two principal charges: He 
considered the creditor’s letter libel- 
ous. And he also stated that it had 
cost him his job. 


Court Decision. The court decided 
that the creditor’s letter was not a 
privileged communication. It held 
that a letter is libelous if written vol- 
untarily to another’s employer in 
language which must be understood 
as charging the employee with ob- 
taining goods from the writer by 
fraudulent means. 


® Libeling business rival. 
Brown and Vanneman were rival 
milk dealers. Vanneman advised a 
shipper “to look out for the man 
Brown (the other dealer) that you 
are shipping milk and cream to, un- 
less you have surety for your goods, 
as he does not pay any of his ship- 
pers anything, and he sells the milk 
and cream for about what it costs 
him and the shippers are the losers. 
I know two men he owes over $100 
apiece.” 

The trial jury’s verdict was: (1) 
that the charges made against Brown 
were not true; (2) that Vanneman 
at the time of writing did not have 
good reason to believe that the 
charges made by him were true; 
(3) that Brown was injured in his 
character, reputation, credit or busi- 
ness by the publication of Vanne- 
man’s charges; (4) that Vanneman 
was actuated by express malice in 
writing and publishing the communi- 
cation; and (5) that the jury were of 
the opinion that Brown was entitled 
to recover, and assessed his damages 
at $2,500. 


Court Decision. A letter such as 
Vanneman’s is not a privileged com. 
munication. Mere belief in the truth 
of a statement, without good cause 
for such a belief, is no defense against 
a libel action. And a verdict of $2,500 
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damages for such an action is not ex- 


cessive. 


® Attempting to force collec- 
tion of thirty-one cents. While 
commuting from New York City to 
Newark, George Vail handed the con- 
ductor a railroad ticket. Later the 
conductor returned, 
Vail’s ticket 


tempted to collect a fare of thirty-one 


claimed _ that 
had expired and at- 


cents. Vail refused to pay. Upon ar- 
rival at the terminal, the conductor 
had Vail taken by a policeman to the 
ticket office. But again Vail declined 
to pay, explaining that the conductor 
had confounded several tickets and 
that his had been valid, 

Following this incident the assist- 
ant treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company wrote Vail’s em- 
ployer: “Gentlemen: Herewith | en- 
close copy of bill No. 397/6131, 
dated 1/12/25, for $0.31, against 
Mr. G. W. Vail, who, we understand, 
is employed by your company at 
Elizabethport, N.J., and to whom sev- 
eral communications have been ad- 
dressed requesting settlement. I quote 
below quotation of our conductor in 
charge of the train at the time, and 
shall be greatly obliged if you will, if 
consistent, kindly take up for us the 


of Mr. Vail. 


amount to this office.” 


matter remitting the 
Court Decision. In a 1927 decision, 
Chief Justice W. S. Gummere of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court awarded 
Vail $500 in damages for libel, plus 
$250 for false imprisonment. Wrote 
the New Jersey jurist: “In order to 
be privileged, a communication must 
not only be bona fide, but it must also 
be with relation to a subject-matter in 
which the party communicating has 
an interest, or in reference to which 
he has a duty, and to a person having 
a corresponding interest and duty. 
“In the present case, the plaintiff's 
employer had absolutely no interest 
in the question whether its employee 
owed the defendant company thirty- 
one cents for unpaid railroad fare. 
That it was under no duty with rela- 
tion thereto goes without saying.” 


® Invading debtor's privacy. 
During each of thirty visits a collec- 
tor had left a card at the debtor's 
door which opened to a public hall- 
way. On some of these cards the col- 
lector had written demands for pay- 
ment. At other times he had person- 
ally called at the apartment. The re- 
sult was that the debtor had denied 
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him admittance and had ejected him 
forcibly at least once. 

Court Decision. The Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in 
a 1908 decision held that such action 
by a furnishes probable 
cause for the debtor to prosecute the 
collector criminally. The violation 
would be one which makes it an of- 
fense to accuse someone, verbally or 
in writing, or threaten to accuse him 
of conduct which, if true, would tend 
to disgrace him, or subject him to 
ridicule, or to publish any of his in- 
firmities or failings, with the intent 
of extorting anything of value from 
him. And it is immaterial whether 
the debtor acknowledges the debt. 


collector 


® Causing mental anguish, 
physical injury and loss of em- 
ployment. In a 1954 case before the 
Texas Supreme Court, Mr. and Mrs. 
David E. Duty complained that the 
General Finance Company had har- 
assed them as follows: (1) daily tele- 
phone calls to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Duty which extended to great length; 
(2) threatening to black-list them 
from the Merchants’ Retail Credit 
Association; (3) accusing them of 
being dead beats; (4) talking to them 
in a harsh, insinuating, loud voice; 
(5) stating to their neighbors and 
employers that they were dead beats; 
(6) asking Mrs. Duty what she was 
doing with her money; (7) accusing 
her of spending money in other ways 
than in payments on the loan trans- 
action; (8) threatening to cause both 
husband and wife to lose their jobs 
unless they made the payments de- 
manded; (9) calling the couple at 
their respective places of employment 
several times daily; (10) threatening 
to garnishee their wages: (11) be- 
them to their 

(12) requesting their em- 
ployers to require them to pay; (13) 
calling on them at their work; (14) 
flooding them with a barrage of de- 
mand letters, dun cards, special de- 
livery letters and telegrams both at 
their home and at their places of 
work; (15) sending them cards bear- 
ing this opening statement, “Dear 
Customer: We made you a loan be- 
cause we thought that you were hon- 
est”; (16) 


rating fellow em- 


ployees; 


sending telegrams and 


special delivery letters to them at ap- 
proximately midnight, causing them 
to be awakened from their sleep; 
(17) calling a neighbor in the dis- 
guise of a sick brother of one of the 
plaintiffs, and on another occasion, 


as a stepson; (18) calling Mr. Duty’s 
mother at her place of employment 
in Wichita Falls long distance, col- 
lect; (19) leaving cards in their 
door, with insulting notes on the back 
and thinly-veiled threats; and (20) 
calling Mr. Duty’s brother, long dis- 
tance collect, at his residence in Al- 
buquerque, at a cost to him in excess 
of eleven dollars and haranguing him 
about his relatives’ alleged indebted- 
ness, 

Both developed a state of high nerv- 
ousness, irritability and inability to 
carry out their work as well as before. 
They headaches. 
Mrs. Duty’s stomach was upset with 
nervous indigestion. She lost her job. 


dey eloped severe 


Court Decision. A lender is liable 
for damages when he resorts to every 
cruel device which his cunning mind 
can invent to enforce collection, and 
his conduct has the intended effect of 
causing the debtor great mental an- 
guish, physical injury and loss of 
employment. 


® Using the mails to defraud. 
The government was bringing a suit 
against Stephens and others to re- 
cover money alleged to be due for 
lumber taken off government lands. 
Kearney heard about this. And al- 
though he had no claim against 
Stephens, he decided that he could 
blackmail him into paying a fictitious 
claim. 

Such 
place 


fictitious claim Kearney 
nto the hands of Weeber, a 
collector. Weeber mailed a letter to 
Stephens which had the appearance 
of having been sent to Weeber by the 
United States district attorney. It re- 
ferred to furnishing testimony show- 
ing that Stephens was liable to the 
government. Weeber hoped that this 
letter would succeed in frightening 
Stephens into paying Kearney’s fic- 
titious claim to prevent any disclosure 
which Weeber might make to the 
United States district attorney. 

Court Decision. In upholding Wee- 
ber’s conviction of mail fraud, circuit 
justice Brewer said: “That it did not 
result as intended—that it did not 
frighten or compel Stephens to pay 
the claim—is immaterial. That it was 
uncertain, even exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether Stephens or any other 
man would be frightened by such a 
scheme, is also immaterial. The crim- 
inality of the defendant does not rest 
upon the probabilities of the success 
of the scheme, or upon the fact of 


” 
success. 
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Every member of the Max Porter 
family belongs to MC Co-op 
Federal Credit Union. It is one 
of many 100 percent credit union 
families. They take pride in using 
the credit union for all of their 
borrowing needs. And they make 
it a point to save regularly. 


KANSAS FARMERS 


Somehow, even during a low-income period, these farmers have managed to 


keep their share accounts growing. 


ni ARD 


credit unions,” 


challenge rural 
says R. Rowe 


Meats. of MC 
Co-op Federal Credit Union in Beloit, 


times 
treasurer-manager 


Kansas. “When the economy is in a 
downswing, money is hard to get. 
During these times the members need 
all the encouragement they can get 
to continue their savings program.” 

Meats is talking from experience. 
The members of his credit union 
have just gone through a three-year 
drought period which severely cut 
their incomes. In spite of this hard- 
ship, they continued to save regularly. 
1955, MC’s shares 


have grown by 40 percent, loan 


Since January, 


amounts by 155 percent and assets by 
nearly 45 percent. During the same 
three-year period the number of bor- 
rowers increased by almost 90 per- 
cent and the number of members by 
more than 50 percent. 

As of February 28, MC’s 1,103 
active members had jointly saved 
$526,138.28. Their assets had grown 
to $549,404.15. Outstanding loans to 
397  fellow-farmers amounted to 
$525,364.03, or more than 99.8 per- 
cent of the group’s share capital. 

MC Co-op Federal Credit Union 


was organized in January, 1951, to 
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provide the patrons and members of 
Mitchell County Farmers Union Co- 
operative Association with a conven- 
ient place to save and a membership- 
owned source of credit. Some 80 
percent of MC’s 4,000 potential mem- 
bers obtain their 
farming, 
percent raise beef cattle, 5 percent are 


livelihood from 


wheat approximately 10 
dairy farmers, and the remaining 5 
percent raise small grain and diversi- 
fied crops. 

Charter member Rowe Meats has 
MC’s 
since organization. He is a former 
mathematics teacher and basketball 
coach. Since 1945 he has directed the 


served as treasurer-manage! 


co-op’s public relations. “My credit 
union duties take only 
fourth of my working day,” says 44- 
year-old Meats, who has a gift for 
handling large volumes of work at a 


about one- 


cost of very little time. 

Why was MC able to continue to 
grow in spite of adverse economic 
Meats 


principal reasons: (1) active interest 


conditions ? pinpoints four 
of board and committees, (2) willing- 
ness of officers and committeemen to 
assist members with problems at any 
time, (3) tailoring loans to the mem- 
bers’ financial ability, (4) a carefully 


Pie auctions are just one method they’ve used. 


prepared educational program. 
Here is MC’s educational program: 
* Leadership training. “Our di- 
rectors and committeemen feel that an 
effective educational program requires 
up-to-date training in credit union 
and operational tech 


philosophy 


niques,” says charter member Ernest 
Deschner, who has served as MC’s 
president for seven years and is now 
a member of the supervisory commit 
tee. “In line with this concept of con- 
tinuous leadership training, we sent 
our treasurer-manager to the CUNA 
School for Credit Union Personnel for 
the past two summers. And we hope 
that he will be able to complete this 
three-year course in Madison, Wis- 
consin, this July.” 

MC’s directors maintain an active 
interest in chapter, league and na- 
tional credit union affairs. Treasurer 
Meats has served for two years as a 
director of the Kansas Credit Union 
League and for the same number of 
years as an alternate director of the 
Credit 
He has also been president and vice 
president of the North Central Kansas 
Credit Union Chapter. “As an integral 


Union National Association. 


part of our leadership training pro- 
gram,” comments Meats, “our board 
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urges the members of our supervisory 
committee and our credit committee 
to attend at least one chapter meeting 


annually. 


board. Recruiting 


and training future directors and com- 


* Associate 


mitteemen is a matter of deep concern 
to MC’s five directors. To solve this 
problem, they established a five-mem- 
ber associate board. It is appointed 
by the regular directors, who each 
select one member from their territory 
to serve for one year. The members of 
the associate board are invited to at- 
tend all board meetings during their 
vear of service. They receive the same 
which MC 
allows to its regular board members. 
But although they participate in the 


mileage compensation 


discussions of the board, they have no 
vote on polic y matters. 

of MC’s charter 
members, “The associate board device 


Comments one 


has proved itself an effective instru- 
ment of membership education. It has 
interest in the «credit 
union. It has spread active participa- 


created new 


tion among a larger group. And even 
if the associate board members should 
not become future directors and com- 
mitteemen. they will be better mem- 
bers because they are more familiar 
with the 


union.” 


operation of their credit 


* Annual meeting. “The annual 
meeting can be an important educa- 
tional dev ice to increase the members’ 
interest in their credit union,” believes 
MC’s “And particularly 
during times of economic crisis it pro- 


treasurer. 


vides an invaluable opportunity to 
strengthen faith and trust, 
affirm the principles of credit union 
philosophy and create a greater de- 


mutual 


gree of solidarity among the member- 
ship.” 

* Pie Socials. For a number of 
vears MC used its annual meetings to 
gather additional share funds. The 
membership responded enthusiastic- 
ally to pie socials, which followed the 
business part of the annual meeting. 
Professional auctioneers sold pies 
which the ladies of the membership 
had brought with them. Whatever 
amount was offered for a pie went 
into the bidder’s share account. After 
all the pies had been sold, the mem- 
hers sat down, shared their pies and 
drank hot coffee furnished by the 
credit union. 

Net income from pie socials varied 
between $8,000 and $10,000 in shares 
during each of four annual meet- 
ing nights. The highest bid for a 
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single pie was $800. Further benefits 
to MC included much favorable pub- 
licity in the press and through word- 
of-mouth by the members. Many per- 
sons in the field of membership joined 
because of this publicity. “But pie 
socials are only practical as long as 
the number of pies is not too large,” 
says Rowe Meats. Youngsters, too, 
were included in MC’s annual meeting 
pie social plans. A number of pastry 
items were marked “kids’ pies” and 
“kids’ cakes.” On these only yount- 
sters were allowed to bid. 

* Publicity. MC's educational 
program makes use of five publicity 
media: Co-op newsletter, daily news- 
paper, weekly newspaper, folders and 
speeches. 

* Newsletter. Mitchell County 
Farmers Union Cooperative Associa- 
tion, MC’s sponsor, publishes monthly 
a four-page mimeographed newsletter 
which is mailed to all 3,200 co-op 
families who comprise MC’s field of 
membership. “This newsletter is our 
most effective means of communica- 
tion,” reports Meats. “We use it reg- 
ularly. And since it reaches both our 
present and prospective members, it 
serves as a constant reminder of our 
credit union’s services.” 

* Daily Newspaper. The local 
newspaper has county-wide circula- 
tion. MC places large advertisements 
in it frequently. 

* Weekly Newspaper. This pa- 
per is also published in Beloit. Its 
readers live in all parts of the 720 
square miles of Mitchell County. The 
cost of the daily and weekly advertise- 
ments varies somewhere between $2 
and $5, depending upon the size of 
the insertion. Average cost per inser- 
tion is approximately $5. 

* Folders. Flyers and folders are 
important publicity tools at MC, since 
95 percent of its business is conducted 
on a cash basis at the treasurer’s desk, 
located in the administrative offices of 
the co-op. MC uses four types of 
folders: those issued by CUNA Sup- 
ply, CUNA Mutual, the Michigan 
League and also some folders and 
flyers of its own design. Meats believes 
that the regular use of this type of 
publicity item is a “must” for MC. 
“The folders and flyers double our 
monthly growth in new members, 
shares and loans,” he says. “Some 
time ago we stopped using flyers. And 
our growth promptly fell down to the 
pre-flyer level.” 

* Speeches. MC’s directors par- 
ticipate at each of seven annual co-op 


R. Rowe Meats, treasurer-manager; Melvin 
Carrico, supervisory committee chairman; 
Ernest Deschner, MC's president for seven 
years, now on the supervisory committee; 
Lyle Lukens, president of Mitchell County 
Farmers Union Co-op Association, credit 
union charter ber and ber of MC's 
original board. 





meetings and address the credit 
union’s present and prospective mem- 
bers. One of these meetings is the 
co-op’s annual meeting which takes 
place during the fall. The other six 
occasions are district meetings of the 
co-op and take place during the win- 
ter months. At all seven co-op gather- 
ings. the credit union has a 10-minute 
part in the program. 

* Working with youngsters. 
Approximately 25 percent of MC's 
potential membership are minors. The 
directors and committeemen take a 
deep interest in this group. They feel 
that the youngsters’ savings habits 
should be developed as early as pos- 
sible. “We encourage our youngsters 
to start their savings accounts with 
any amount,” says supervisory com- 
mittee chairman Melvin Carrico. 
“And we invite them to come in them- 
selves and do their own business.” 

Today some 15 percent of MC’s 
members are minors. To keep in touch 
with them and other youngsters in the 
field of membership, treasurer Meats 
makes frequent talks to farm youth 
groups. A number of members of 
Future Farmers of America are using 
MC funds for a variety of youth 
projects. In order to give special en- 
couragement to these. MC makes FFA 
loans on a single-payment basis at the 
rate of 6 percent simple interest. Loan 
amounts to FFA youths vary from $50 
to $400. In each case a parent cosigns 
with the minor member. 

The directors and members of MC 
Co-op Federal Credit Union take sub- 
stantial pride in their group’s delin- 
quency and write-off record. Since or- 
ganization in 1951, MC’s members 
have made 2100 loans to each other, 
amounting to $1,647,191.48. Through- 
out this seven-year period, which in- 
cludes three years without crops, the 
group’s average delinquency was less 
than 14 of 1 percent of loan amounts 
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SHARES 


December 3!, 195! $ 32,783.97 
1952 114,496.23 

1953 258,305.51 

1954 362,662.14 

1955 407,237.37 

1956 493,010.33 

October 31, 1957 543,710.34 
December 31, 1957 544,176.06 
February 28, 1958 526,138.28 





MC CO-OP FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, BELOIT, KANSAS 


Organized January 17, 195! 
LOANS BORROWERS ASSETS 
$ 28,567.39 
104,101.91 
185,949.85 
205,731.75 
308,357.98 
335,620.07 
477,136.26 
555,248.96 
525,364.03 


MEMBERS 
$ 33,360.87 

121,138.53 

267,403.10 

379,914.60 

446,872.06 

522,790.15 

596,355.55 

655,336.64 

549,404.15 








outstanding. And it has never written 
off a loan as a bad debt. 

MC’s four principal loan purposes 
are: livestock purchases, 25 percent; 
machinery and car loans, 25 percent; 
consolidation of bills and small ac- 
counts, 25 percent; with the remain- 
ing 25 percent divided between 
miscellaneous, school, hospitalization, 
farm land and army loans. Recalls the 
treasurer, “We made many emergency 
wheat loans to enable farmers to buy 
seed during the drought years. And 
our feed loans helped a number -of 
farmers to keep their livestock in 
spite of drought times.” 

Interest rates at MC vary accord- 
ing to the repayment schedule. For 
regular, multiple-payment loans, the 
rate is | percent per month on the 
unpaid balance. In the case of single 
payment loans, the rate is 7 percent 
per annum simple interest. 

MC has paid an annual dividend 
continuously since 1951. Depending 
upon the group’s earnings and opera- 
the dividend has 


tional expenses, 


varied between 3 percent and 34% 
percent. 

All office operations of MC Co-op 
Federal Credit Union take place at 
Rowe Meats’ desk in the administra- 
tive headquarters of the co-op. The 
desk is the same one which Meats uses 
as the co-op's director of public rela- 
tions. It is located in a spacious office 
which affords ample privacy for con- 
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fidential interviews. The co-op does 
not charge MC for the space it uses, 
nor for telephone, light and heat. Fur- 
niture and office equipment are also 
furnished free by the co-op. MC’s own 
property is limited to a CUNAdex 
cabinet, an adding machine and a 
typewriter. 

But the co-op’s helpfulness extends 
still further. It donates approximately 
one-fourth of Meats’ working time 
each month, makes short loans to the 
credit union when necessary, and uses 
its monthly publication to interest 
family groups in MC’s services. “Be- 
MC's 


manager, “the co-op has given me the 


yond this,” says treasurer- 
time to attend the two-week sessions 
of the CUNA School for Credit Union 
Personnel in Madison.” 


Mitchell 


Cooperative Association operates five 


County Farmers Union 
service stations, three modern grocery 
stores. seven grain elevators, one feed 
mill, one anhydrous ammonia plant 
and one propane fuel plant. 

Beloit. Kansas, the county seat of 
Mitchell County, has a population of 
some 4,100. It is located 64 miles 
northwest of Salina. Although Beloit 
is not far from the center of the 
county, the dispersion of MC’s present 
and potential members over an area 
1) miles long and 24 miles wide. 
creates a number of complications. 

Says Rowe Meats. “We are very 


fortunate. Our special problems are 


few in number. But we have one very 
knotty one. That is the large distance 
between our members’ farms and the 
office in Beloit. This presents a prob- 
lem in communications. We are work- 
ing hard at this problem. And we are 
confident that in time we will be able 
to solve it completely. In the mean- 
time, we suggest to our active mem- 


bers that each become a spe ial repre- 


sentative of our group and take the 
credit union message to his neighbor.” 

Here is what some of MC’s mem- 
bers say about their credit union: 

Co-op general manager John L. 
Schulte, who served on MC’s original 
board of directors and is now a mem- 
ber of the credit committee: “The 
credit union gives our co-op people an 
opportunity to use their own money 
for their credit needs. We have made 
many loans which our members would 
not have been able to obtain elsewhere 
except at usurious interest rates. It 
gives me a lot of satisfaction to be able 
to help others who are unable to ob- 
tain help elsewhere.” 

Assistant treasurer Guy W. 
srown, a former chairman of MC’s 
supervisory committee: “Giving the 
member the opportunity to repay his 
loan in small amounts, is one of the 
most valuable credit union services. 
Too many commercial financial insti- 
tutions require large payments which 
weaken the member's financial condi- 
tion. What the borrowing member 
really needs is small payments which 
he can afford and which return him 
slowly but surely to a found financial 
condition.” 

Supervisory committee mem- 
ber Ernest Deschner. a wheat and 
dairy farmer. who served for seven 
years as MC’s president: “I have 
always been surprised at the rapid 
growth of our credit union. Even last 
year, when the farming population in 
our area had very little income, ow 

(Continued on page 26) 





Filipino friends helped the 
Hubers re-stage their wed- 
ding on their 25th anniver- 
sary in 1949. 


CREDIT UNION 


MISSIONARY 


illen Huber, Protestant minister, organized the first credit 


unions in the Philippines. 


Christian economics. 


W ITH his Bible open to the Acts 


of the Apostles, Reverend Allen 
R. Huber was talking about credit 
unions, “This is our great book for 
telling the message of credit unions,” 
he said, pointing to the fourth chap- 
ter of Acts. 

As he 
study, cozily warm against the snow 
outside, this Protestant minister talked 
on about how the Bible justifies the 
creation of credit within 
Protestant churches. This man should 
know, because he has organized two 
church credit unions in the United 
States and thirty in the Philippines. 
He is the father of the credit union 
movement there. During the war, he 
and his wife spent over three years 


sat in his small upstairs 


unions 


in a prison camp on Luzon. 

It’s half a world from the sun of 
the Philippines to the snows of Jack- 
son, a pleasant county seat town of 
%,000 in the southeast corner of Ohio. 
Allen Huber and his wife, Daisy, 
made that long trip three times before 
they were forced home in 1951 by a 
break in the minister’s health. 

Seven years in Ohio have restored 
full vitality to this man of fifty-six, 
who grew up on a farm at Tucky Ho, 
Kentucky. Now he stands an erect 
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six feet two. At 175 pounds, he might 
make a good participant in a cross- 
country race. He still walks with the 
long, hurried gait that he learned be- 
hind a horse-drawn plow in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. 

Measured in Allen Huber’s stride, 
it’s only a dozen steps or so from the 
back porch of the Jackson Christian 
Church parsonage over to the church 
itself. Inside that church, sharing an 
office with the Sunday school, is the 
Jackson Christian Church Federal 
Credit Union. It’s not old (seven 
years) and it’s not large ($40,000 
“Protestant church credit 
unions don’t grow very fast, but they 
do grow,” says Huber. 


assets}. 


Protestants and Atoms 

Jackson is 80 percent Protestant. 
Ministers of other Protestant churches 
have questioned Allen Huber from 
time to time about how well the credit 
union works within his church, but 
so far none of the others have fol- 
lowed his example. Within half-hour’s 
drive from Jackson is a giant Atomic 
Energy Commission project, where 
many of the men of Jackson work. 
Huber’s church holds two services 
each Sunday morning to accommo- 


Today he’s still strong for 


date men going on shift or coming off 
shift on the Lord’s Day. 

Small-town ministry runs a man at 
a killing pace. “We try to keep Satur- 
day nights open,” Huber says, “so we 
can get rested for Sundays.” During 
the day there are phone calls, visitors 
at the door, sick calls to be made, ser- 
mons to prepare and church business 
to watch over. 

The Hubers do everything together. 
Neither seems as comfortable or as 
confident as when the other is near. 
He is tall with blue eyes, an acquiline 
nose, huge shoulders and thinning 
hair combed severely back. She is 
small, dainty, obviously not as robust 
as her husband; heavy black eye- 
brows draw attention immediately to 
her dark eyes and her warm, soft 
smile. Her close-cut hair has a sweep- 
ing flare to the left and it is changing 
from its original black to a beautiful 
gray. 

He makes it a point to help her set 
the table and clear it. At the sink, he 
dries dishes while she washes; he 
rubs every inch of every piece until 
it is bone dry. Table settings are im- 
peccable, with every silver piece in 
perfect place and the pictures on the 
plates and saucers accurately oriented 
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to the edge of the table. To the 
Hubers. every possession is a treas- 
ure. They know from childhood in 
the mountains and from thirty-nine 
months in a Japanese war prison in 
the Philippines what it is to do with- 
out food, clothes and virtually all 
comforts of life, not to mention lib- 
erty. 

When he was a gangling boy of 
nine, Allen Huber helped out one day 
in a church drive to raise funds for 
foreign missions. He went from house 
to house asking for donations. When 
one woman flatly turned him down, 
“right then,” he says, “I decided that 
the Lord needed help.” 

As a minister and missionary for 
the Christian Church (Disciples of 


Christ), Huber practices and preaches 


what he calls economic evangelism. 
He believes in organizing church 
credit unions as “a lever to lift people 
out of poverty.” He says that when 
people are in danger of losing their 
houses and even their families be- 
cause of depression or poverty, they 
will give up their churches. “To save 
the churches in these times, we need 
an economic base. The church credit 
union gives us that economic base.” 

Huber deplores the fact that Prot- 
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estants have been slow in embracing 
the idea of credit unions within local 
congregations. “I like to kid some of 
my fellow Protestant ministers be- 
cause they organize credit unions for 
ministers but not in their churches. 
| ask them why. if a credit union is 
good for them, they don’t think it 
would be good for their members.” 


Work for Resolution 


It took work, but 
finally in January this year Huber got 
a resolution adopted by the Ohio 
Council of Churches, a 2,000-member 
state-wide organization of Protestant 
ministers. His 


three years’ 


original resolution 
in 1955 advocated endorsement of 
church credit unions and called on 
pastors to write the Ohio Credit 
Union League and CUNA for more 
A fter bandied 
about by committee, the resolution 
approved on this year’s floor says the 
convention believes that credit unions 
are primarily local 
churches and denominations and it 
recommends that consideration of 
credit unions be referred to state de- 
nominational executives. Huber ac- 
cepted this watered-down version, 
thankful for the official recognition 


information. being 


concerns of 


Working together for this 
missionary team includes 
kitchen cleanup. They also 
share credit union enthu- 
siasm. 





of church credit union benefits. 
Though Allen Huber hasn't won 
unanimous following among his min- 
isterial associates for his views on 
church credit unions, he hasn’t gone 
unnoticed by the credit union move- 
ment. In 1934, Tom Doig and Claude 
Orchard visited him in Frankfort, 
Indiana, where he had organized a 
credit union for the Frankfort Chris- 
tian Church. Roy Bergengren, in 
1951, called the Jackson Christian 
Church Federal Credit Union “un- 
usually significant.” Huber and Ber- 
gengren shared dreams of a world- 
wide credit movement and 
a stronger Protestant credit union 
movement in a series of letters start- 
ing in 1951. Their friendship reached 
its climax in a short, afternoon’s 
face-to-face visit only four months 
before Bergengren died in 1955. 
Because the 


union 


Philippine Islands 
were for so long his field of Christian 
service, Huber maintains steady in- 
terest in the credit union development 
there. After Olaf Spetland, CUNA’s 
world extension director, returned 
from the Philippines in December 
1957, he 
sponding about some of the situa- 
tions which had developed since the 


and Huber began corre- 
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In a church where Scouting is active, boys 
turn to their pastor for frequent counsel. 
The parsonage hallway is a convenient meet- 
ing place 


A print of the famous Last Supper painting 
hangs over the Huber dining table, where 
travelers often receive their first warm meal 
in days. 


When the congregation believes in a church 
credit union, it can't fail. Treasurer Donna 
Stanley keeps regular hours in her office 


in the church educational building. 


L951. 


Spetland says that Philippine credit 


preacher left the islands in 
unions are managed as well as any 
he has seen, but the islands lack a 
credit union service organiza- 
tion which could affiliate with CUNA. 
Huber is working with Spetland to 
he pm the 


central 


isl inde rs develop a league 

In April this year, Reverend Huber 
was the keynote speaker at the Ohio 
Credit Union League convention. In 
May he was invited to attend the 
( | N \ annual meeting in Madison. 
Wisconsin. He has been an active 
member of the South Central Chapter 
of the Ohio League, has organized a 
credit union within a colored Meth 
odist church, and has worked with 
Jackson school teachers to form a 
credit union. 

In the Philippines from 1926 to 
1931, Huber racked his brain trying 
to find a lever to lift the Filipinos out 
of poverty. He learned about credit 
unions while on furlough in the states 
in 1932 and organized one soon after 
at his church in Indiana. When he 
was assigned back to the islands in 
1937, he started organizing credit 
unions. By 1951 he and government 
officials President 


under Quezon’s 


blessings had organized 125 credit 
unions which had loaned $625,000, 
Back in the states to stay in 1951, he 
established a credit union at Jackson 


Christian Church within four months. 
\ passage that he likes to quote is 
from an aged Philippine evangelist 
who said, “The Vigan Credit Union 
first in the Philippines) was the out- 
stretched hand of God to me in my 
need.” 

Credit unions are more valuable 
than giveaway programs in the mis 
sion field, Huber says, because “the 
more you give, the more they want. In 


our Philippine credit unions we had 
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four aims: To teach thrift, promote 
credit, teach proper money manage- 
ment and train the people in coopera- 
tive organizations and techniques. | 
should be 
trained in credit unions and coopera- 


think every missionary 
tive techniques. The Communists are 
making no inroads in communities 
where co-ops are strong. They prom- 
ise rice and land tenure, but they 
don’t deliver. They also preach the 
brotherhood of man. But | ask them, 
how can we be brothers without one 
Father? In fighting Communism, the 
Christian has one handicap-—he must 
tell the truth. Communists tell lies, 
and people believe them.” 


Looking for a Lever 


“My first trip to the Philippines 
(1926-31) was a period of great 
frustration because | was looking for 
this lever to help people out of pov- 
erty. I tried all the improved farm 
techniques I knew, but that wasn't 
enough. When we came back for our 
five-year furlough, we enrolled at the 
University of Chi ago. While there | 
was invited to preach in Wisconsin, 
in a town where Ellis Cowling was 
minister. We talked about my Philip- 
pine problem, and he asked if I had 
heard of credit unions. His great in- 
terest was in consumer co-ops, but he 
knew of credit unions. Back in Chi- 
cago, | read all of Bergengren’s 
writings and became convinced that 
( redit unions were the les er | was 
looking for. 

‘A girl | knew in Chicago invited 
me to preach at her home church in 
Frankfort, Indiana. They had a thou- 
sand members, and four hundred of 
them made less than $1,000 a year. 
You could get two eggs and coffee 
for ten cents. Three of the town’s five 
banks were closed. 


! decided to take that church, and 
| immediately formed the philosophy 
that people must have an economic 
base or they won’t support a church. 
There was one banking family in my 
church, and they were about to lose 
their bank. They held off one rush on 
their bank by trucking in a load of 
dollar bills one night and putting 
them in the window so the people 
could see their money and know it 
was safe. One son came to me with 
tears in his eyes and asked if I had 
any ideas. I suggested that we organ- 
ize a credit union in our church. He 
told me, ‘I don’t know anything about 
that, but if it will be good for our 
people, I’m for it.’ 

“We sent out four hundred letters, 
and only nineteen people attended the 
first meeting. I learned then that one 
who believes in cooperatives can’t 
be discouraged. We applied for a 
state credit union charter, but they 
wouldn’t grant it because they said a 
credit union was not church business. 
Then I wrote Claude Orchard, and he 
said he would give us a federal char- 
ter. In 1934, both Mr. Orchard and 
Tom Doig came to Frankfort to see 
how we were doing. We started with 
eighteen members and $50. This is 
the way most church credit unions 
will start. 

“At that time a lot of our people 
were borrowing from loan companies. 
I used to get a list of chattels filed at 
the courthouse. I would talk these 
over with the credit committee and 
ask them if we couldn’t lend some 
money to these people. If they would 
agree to consider it, | would talk to 
this member and, as his pastor, | 
would suggest that he see the credit 
committee.” 

The Hubers stayed at Frankfort 
until 1938, when they were called 
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back to the Philippines as the only 
missionaries from the Disciples of 
Christ. On this second trip, they 
had the entire mission responsibil- 
ity, including family training. They 
equipped a car for sleeping and 
rumbled all over the island moun- 
tains. On their third trip, after the 
war, Huber was responsible for rural 
church development and his wife was 
in charge of home and family life. 
“A good missionary tries to work 
himself out of a job,” Daisy Huber 
says, “by developing capable lead- 
ers.” 

On the second mission trip, Daisy 
Huber began writing an occasional 
newsletter to keep their friends at 
home informed on their work. Sec- 
tions from these newsletters show the 
Philippine credit union growth. 

On September 7, 1939, she wrote: 
“Our Inglesia ni Cristo (Disciples) 
National Credit Union is growing 
rapidly. We have nine branches, 454 
members, more than 5000 pesos in 
share deposits (two pesos to the dol- 
lar) and have loaned more than 7000 
pesos and we are only one year old. 
In some churches members are see- 
ing for the first time that the church 
desires to make it possible for them 
to be better Christians.” 

In her letter of February 12, 1940, 
she told of reorganizing the Infanta 
Church and setting up a new credit 
union there along with a new board, 
a women’s organization and a young 
people’s group. Later in the letter she 
said, “The largest giver in our San 
Pabl church is foreman of the 
Franklin Bakery Company and makes 
$100 a month. He gives $12.50 for the 
Lord’s work. This same man is treas- 
urer of our church credit union in 
San Pablo.” 

War came suddenly but not un- 
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expectedly. The Hubers made no at- 
tempt to leave because they believed 
their work could go on during the 
war. They were taken prisoner in 
their own home on December 10, 
1941. ““We were most afraid of drunk 
soldiers,” Mrs. Huber says. “When 
the fighting got heavy on Bataan and 
Corregidor, we would not see any 
soldiers for days. They never ran- 
sacked our house, and they usually 
knocked before they came in. We 
could communicate with them fairly 
well because, when you have to, you 
can talk a lot without saying any- 
thing. One thing they took was Allen’s 
diary.” 


Many Faiths in Prison 


Most of the Hubers’ imprisonment 
was spent in a camp 130 miles from 
Manila; their inmates were other mis- 
sionaries, 


businessmen and_ gold- 
miners. Treatment there was not bad. 
The Hubers made no attempt to es- 
cape for fear of involving natives or 
friendly Japanese soldiers. One mis- 
sion group escaped and was beheaded. 

The Hubers speak of their wartime 
imprisonment not as a time of horror 
but as a continuing opportunity for 
service to their Lord. Mrs. Huber 
recalls finding a New ‘Testament 
among their belongings printed in 
Japanese. She would ask the Japanese 
guards to read to her from it. “One 
thing they always noticed,” she says, 
“was the picture of Christ with the 
little children, It didn’t have a Japa- 
nese child, and they would talk about 
it. We had no hate in our hearts for 
these people. War is war, and we 
would have gotten the same treatment 
from any soldiers. Toward the end of 
the war many Japanese soldiers 
risked their lives for us.” 

The guards had a weakness for 


watches. Once Daisy Huber traded 
her wrist watch for five pounds of 
peanuts, which they ground in a paint 
mill into peanut butter, rich in vita- 
min B. The Hubers traded all their 
meat for peanuts, starting at seven 
pounds of peanuts for one pound of 
meat but eventually dropping to five 
for one. 

On one occasion the camp reached 
a meat crisis. The only meat in sight 
was three pet ducks loved by the chil- 
dren in camp. One night the ducks 
made the supreme sacrifice. Next 
day’s menu read, innocently, “mixed 
cream fowl,” and the children unwit- 
tingly ate their pets. 

For Christmas 1943 every prisoner 
received a 50-pound food box from 
the International Red Cross. Eighteen 
months later the Hubers had a bit of . 
that left, enough, they estimated, to 
last three months. A day’s food ration 
at the end of the war was two cups 
of corn meal mush and a cup of leaf 
sweet potatoes. Coconuts which sold 
for 1 to 2% cents before the war sold 
for $17.50 each by the end of the war. 

Freedom meant a trip home. Be- 
fore they left, though, they had a 
chance for one quick look at thei: 
disheveled adopted land. Of the thirty 
credit unions they had organized be- 
fore the war, thirteen were still going. 
One which had been looted by the 
Japanese was reconstructed by using 
the dividend declaration sheets and 
loan control sheets. 

Weary and thin, the Hubers went 
back to the states and enrolled for 
graduate work in agricultural eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. Then, 
in 1947, they returned for their final 
four-year stay in the islands. By this 
time they had full Philippine govern- 
ment cooperation; and by 1951 they 
and others had organized 125 credit 
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unions, which had loaned $625,000. 

Even the seasonal rains couldn't 
settle the Philippine dust rising from 
war sears. Traveling became difficult 
for Allen Huber; then speaking be- 
came a labor; finally even sleeping 
was a chore, possible only in a re- 
clining chair. Asthma eventually be- 
came such a problem that the Hubers 
had to make another scurrying trip 
home, with the first stop at the Mayo 
Clinic in Minnesota. There, doctors 
advised Allen Huber not to return to 
the islands because of the dust, but 
they found him in generally good 
physic al shape. 

His work in Jackson, Ohio, began 
September 30, 1951; and by January 
16, 1952, the Jackson Christian 
Church Federal Credit Union was 
organized. The Jackson area, with its 
wooded rolling land, its dogwood and 
redbud in the spring, and its gas fur- 
naces to combat the long cold, was 
far different from the Philippine heat 
and cloudbursts. But the Hubers in- 
terested their Ohio churchmen in the 
Filipinos; and the Jackson church 
began sending gifts and money to the 
islands 

One high point in 1955 was an 
afternoon chat with Roy Bergengren, 
retired managing director of CUNA, 
at his home in Montpelier, Vermont. 
“He asked us to stay overnight, but 
he was failing badly then and we were 
afraid of the strain on him. So we 
had a couple of valuable hours and 


went on.” 


Allen Huber is a man who always 
has his hand out, either trying to 
shake somebody's hand with that 
tenacious grip of his or trying to as- 
sist someone with a suitcase, a broom 
or a plow. He smiles frequently, 
laughs heartily, and seldom drops 
into the heavy, somber tone of voice 
which is an occupational hazard of 
the ministry. 

Adorning. the Huber home are 
Philippine days. Here 
and there is a plaque, handscribed, 


relics ot 


framed and glassed and bearing wit- 
ness to the feeling of the island people 
for this missionary couple. There are 
crude but realistic native paintings 
showing sunsets, flowers, beasts of 
burden. In scrapbooks, Daisy Huber 
has retained some record of their 
nineteen years in the Philippines. In 
every picture the tallest man is Allen 
Huber, and the whitest woman is 
Daisy Huber. Also in her treasure 


(Continued on page 26) 
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From the managing director 


“PEOPLE CAN DO... .” 


Ce EOPLE can do ten times 

what they think they can.” 
That statement came back to me 
as I heard Msgr. Coady speak 
at CUNA’s Annual Meeting on 
May 10. Msgr. Coady then 
Father Coady — headed up the 
Extension Division of St. Francis 
Xavier University of Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia until he retired a 
few years ago. Since his retire- 
ment from that position he has 
kept busy speaking and writing. 
His message today is as vital to 
this decade as it was to the thirties 
when his voice and the voices of 
his associates started the Antig- 
onish movement. 


The Antigonish Movement 


The Antigonish Movement was 
based on the premise that the 
average man had great capability 
to handle whatever problems 
might confront him .. . that 
he needed to have the facts and 
when he had the facts he would 
formulate a plan of action and 
then he would take that action! 

that “people can do ten 
times what they think they can.” 

Adult education spread 
throughout the Eastern Provinces 
of Canada and around the 
world. The Antigonish Movement 
became a vital force in many de- 
veloped and developing parts of 
the world. It still is such a force! 


Credit Union Formed 


The miners and fishermen of 
Nova Scotia on studying their 
plight in the depression thirties 
came to the conclusion that they 
needed credit unions. So they 
formed credit unions because 
they knew that action must fol- 
low study. 


Fr. Coady and his associates 
in the Antigonish Movement 
found that the credit union with 
its emphasis on thrift and _ its 
pooling of savings for purpose 
of loans to members for provident 
and productive purposes was the 
“idea with handles on it” that 
people studying their economic 
plight could grasp and use. 


Leadership Development 


This man Coady is responsible 
for the organization of thousands 
of credit unions. Yet he ruefully 
admits that he never actually or- 
ganized a single credit union 
himself. What he did do was to 
get men and women thinking. 
He taught them to seek facts and 
understanding and to trust one 
another. And out of that logically 
came credit unions. 

The message of this great man 

this great credit union pioneer 

even now is as it always was 

“Get people to thinking and 
studying with a will toward tak- 
ing remedial action.” With thor- 
ough study, plans of action will 
become clear and good leaders 
will emerge to lead the action. 
he continually tells us. 


Leadership Is Everywhere 


The Antigonish Movement 
found leadership everywhere. So 
does the credit union movement. 
Among postal clerks, packing 
house workers, housewives, farm- 
ers, truck drivers, factory work- 
ers — literally every group of 
people—is found leadership. 

“People can do ten times what 
they think they can.” Credit 
unions have proved that over and 
over! 


H. Vance Austin 
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Four chapters get more attendance at meet- 
ings and develop more leadership, the St. Louis 
movement has found. 


NTIL October 1957 the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Missouri Credit 
Union League was one of the biggest 
and oldest in the movement. For years 
it had carried on a strong education 
program, reaching about one-third of 
its 250 member credit unions every 
month. 
But some felt that the chapter 
wasn’t progressing with the rest of 





1955 
Chapter 
Attendance 


Credit Unions 
Month Represented 


September 119 62 
October 112 39 
November 100 10 
December 166 

1956 
September 
October 
November 
December 


September 

October 

November On 52 
December . 69 
(Note: December 1957 includes 
children at 
parties. ) 


chapter Christmas 











the movement. It was too big, they 
said. At every meeting you saw the 
same handful of people, usually about 
100, representing the same credit 
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unions time after time. 

It took a year's hard work by a 
three-man committee to come up with 
the answer. Now, since October, St. 
Louis has four chapters of almost 
identical size in number of credit 
unions, number of members and geo- 
graphical area. Total chapter attend- 
ance has boomed. 

How well the chapter division has 
worked is shown by comparing at- 
tendance figures for September, 
October, November and December for 
each of the last three years. 

Where the old chapter had thirteen 
officers and committeemen, the four 
new chapters have forty-five elected 
and appointed leaders. The new chap- 
ters have asserted their independence 
in program material and have quickly 
assumed individual characteristics. 

A year ago, there were those who 
said it wouldn't work. “You're tearing 
up something which is functioning 
well,” they said. “We won't see our 
old friends at chapter meetings any 
more,” they lamented. 

This proved to be only partly true, 
however. For in splitting into four 
parts, the old St. Louis chapter de- 
veloped a new linking organization 
which may be a “first” for the credit 
union movement. 

The St. Louis Council of Credit 
Union Chapters was the answer. This 
is to be the educational and social arm 
of the St. Louis credit union move- 
ment, and the four chapters will 
finance it with equal dues. In fact, $40 


was held out of the old St. Louis « hap- 
ter funds to pay the Council's first 
year operating costs. In addition to 
this, the four chapters will each pay 
$10 yearly for its support. 

The Council was the brainchild of 
Alvin J. Baumann, a St. Louis attor- 
ney and longtime CUNA national di- 
rector. Baumann sought for an organ 
ization which might be an educational 
and social tool for the new chapters. 
giving them some joint projects with 
out interfering with their autonomy. 

Baumann’s work was independent 
of the chapter division committee ap- 
pointed by former chapter President 
Charles A. Kincaid. On that commit- 
tee Kincaid named three other former 
chapter presidents—Alphons S. Zorn 
as chairman and W. A. Dunkin and 
Robert Blower as members. This com- 
mittee was instructed to study the 
problem of division and bring back its 
findings and recommendations to the 
chapter. 

Actually, chapter division was an 
old subject around St. Louis, one of 
those perennial discussion topics that 
failed to get a vote for lack of a spon 
sor. In 1955, a league committee 
which studied redistricting of all Mis- 
souri chapters changed the St. Louis 
chapter boundary slightly and _rec- 
ommended that the big chapter be 
split into two or more smaller chap- 
ters. These recommendations were 
made to a league board meeting in 
September 1955. 

Nothing further was done until Kin- 
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caid took office as chapter president 
in October 1956. Kincaid. treasurer 
of St. Louis Teachers Credit Union. 
determined to carry the thing through 
as far as possible. The members of his 
three-man committee agreed. 

First the 
Missouri league for suggestions. The 


committee went to the 


league said that other leagues might 
have had experience in chapter divi- 
sion and recommended that the chap- 
ter division committee write to sev- 
eral. Answers to these letters showed 


that there was no pattern for dividing 


a large ‘ hapter. In most cases where 


chapters had been split up, the league 
had laid down the ground rules and 
set the boundaries. This didn’t help 
the Missouri commitiee much because, 
in their case, the chapter itself was 
taking the initiative. 

The biggest thing that the commit- 
tee got from its survey was the ex- 
perience of the Michigan league in 
dividing Detroit credit unions and the 
experience of the California league in 
splitting the Los Angeles chapter. The 
committee learned that division had 
been worthwhile in those two metro- 
politan areas and could comfortably 
predict similar success in St. Louis. 

The committee figured that the 256 
members of the St. Louis chapter 
ought to be able to support four new 
chapters and still retain workable size. 
Beyond that, the committee set three 
goals 

® Equal division of large and 
small credit unions. 

© Equal 


parish, labor, ete., 


division of industrial. 
types of credit 
unions 

® Equal division of then known 
credit union leaders. 

Zorn’s committee lost all track of 
the number of times it met, often with 
league personnel assisting. By March 
13 the committee had its work ready 
for presentation. It went first to the 
chapter executive committee, who 
voted to recommend the division at 
the next chapter meeting. At this 
executive committee meeting, Bau- 
mann suggested the Council idea and 
was asked to develop it on his own. 

Presentation at the full chapter 
meeting March 21 included a large 
map of metropolitan St. Louis, with 
pins representing credit unions. Thus 
showed 
how cleanly it had cut up the chapter 
into four near-equal parts. 


graphically the committee 


The pros and cons were ener- 
getically debated before the question 
was called. Then. by a 50-24 vote. the 
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“The Best Loan We Ever Made” 


For each letter submitted by a reader on the subject, “The best loan we 
ever made,” and considered worthy of publication, The Credit Union 
Bridge will pay five dollars. Send your letter to The Credit Union Bridge. 








chapter voted to dissolve itself. Tech- 
nically, the chapter voted to ask the 
league board to redistrict the St. Louis 
chaptet effective October 1. The 
league board took this action April 6. 

Next followed a chapter organiza- 
tional meeting May 21 to elect tempo- 
rary chairmen and secretaries of the 
proposed new chapters and to tell the 
chairmen how to set the machinery 
going. Also at this meeting the Coun- 
cil idea was discussed, which it was 
agreed to study further. 

Zorn’s committee remained active 
during the summer, holding several 
meetings with the temporary chair- 
men and by-laws committee members 
to set up by-laws for the new chapters 
and for the Council. Next chapter 
meeting to take action on the division 
was August 15, at which time the 
Council by-laws were approved and 
the St. Louis chapter agreed to split 
its funds Credit 
Union Day in October equally among 
the four new chapters, after $40 had 
gone to the Council treasury. 


remaining after 


At the August meeting, the honor of 
moving and seconding the dissolution 
of the St. Louis chapter went to the 
two oldest chapter workers, William 
Shine and Joe Jasinski. The vote end- 
ing the twenty-four-year-old chapter 
was unanimous. 

The new chapters held their first 
meetings in September and showed 
their individuality by making minor 
changes in the suggested by-laws. Also 
they used different methods in choos- 
ing names. The late Joseph A. Manion. 
a St. Louis credit union pioneer, was 
honored Ww hen one ¢ hapter adopted 
his name. Other chapters are named 
Northwest, Central and Pioneer. 

Four Times as Many 

One of the first things the chapter 
division did was to bring to the fore 
some potential credit union leaders 
who had had no opportunity to serve 
in the old chapter because there were 
so few offices to be filled. As Zorn 
puts it, “We look on the chapter as 
the field for building leaders. Now we 


can build four times as manv lead- 


ers. 
So far as the league is concerned. 
the division has meant more work and 


more expense. Now it gets service 
calls from four chapters instead of 
from one. But league education direc- 
tor Robert Hood says, “We've got no 
complaints. When they can pull it off 
as well as they have, we'll find a way 
to serve them all they want.” 


More Cost to League 


When there was only one St. Louis 
chapter, the league gave the chapter 
an annual subsidy in 1956 of $926. 
This was based on $5 for each of the 
first twenty credit unions and $3.50 
for all above that. With 256 credit 
unions, the St. Louis chapter got $100 
plus $826 or a total of $926. But about 
the same time that the chapters split. 
the league raised its subsidy. Now it 
pays $6 for the first twenty credit 
unions and $4.50 for all above. Thus 
the league now provides a total of 
about $1300 to the four chapters in 
St. Louis. 

On April 22 the Council had its first 
chance to show its value when it spon- 
sored the annual card party formerly 
sponsored by the St. Louis chapter. 
This is the big fund-raising campaign 
of the year, a game night with prizes 
donated by the individual credit 
unions and with proceeds split evenly 
among the four chapters. Last year 
the old St. Louis chapter profited 
between $1500 and $1600 on the one- 
night stand. In addition this year 
there will be a raffle, with credit 
unions donating an air conditioner. 
barbecue grill and other prizes. 

The Council was rebuffed in its first 
offer of service. When it offered to 
sponsor a joint four-chapter Christ- 
mas party, the four unanimously 
turned thumbs down, preferring in- 
stead to have their own parties. This, 
says Zorn, is an indication that the 
chapters intend to assert their -inde- 
pendence more and more. 

Someday, Zorn says, the Council 
may cease to function. But until it 
does it apparently will operate well 
as a cohesive factor for the young 
chapters. “So far everything has 
worked as well as we hoped,” Zorn 
says. “Our natural leaders are no 
longer half submerged at chapter 
meetings.” 
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DON’T USE LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR SAVING! 


Financial writer says stock in 
life insurance companies pays 





better than so-called estate plans. 








HE fact that life insurance is a 
poor way to save money, com- 

paratively speaking, is well known. 
But when somebody says it loud, the 
insurance industry goes into spasms. 

Lately the industry has been con- 
vulsed over a book called The Grim 
Truth about Life Insurance, which 
says: 

@ It makes no more sense to try 
to save money through your life 
insurance than it would through your 
fire insurance. 

@ Life insurance policies designed 
to build up big savings values are 
over-priced, over-advertised and over- 
sold. 

® You can save more in the long 
run by investing in the stock of 
insurance companies than in their 
so-called estate plans. 

The book was written by Ralph 
Hendershot, who for many years 
was financial editor of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. It has been 
heavily advertised by the publisher, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It has been 
answered, naturally, with an indig- 
nant blast by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, from which the bystander 
gets the impression that Hendershot 
is not as sharp on insurance techni- 
calities as he might be, but the insur- 
ance industry has no real answer for 
his basic argument. 

Nobody ever got rich buying life 
insurance, Hendershot remarks at 
his liveliest point, but you can make 
a lot of money buying life insurance 
stock. If you had $1,000 of Aetna 
Life stock on June 1, 1945, you 
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would have had $14,280 worth on 
July 14, 1957, he says. A similar in- 
vestment in Connecticut General 
would have brought you $42,600, 
Lincoln National $62,060, Travelers 
$10,120, and West Coast Life $46, 
280. You will never find a life in- 
surance policy, says Hendershot, that 
will build values like that. The Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance has a hard 
time dealing with this, and winds 
up lamely, “. . . the stock should be 
bought only by those with a solid 
base of life insurance to meet their 
lifetime needs.” 


Poor Form of Thrift 


Again, when Hendershot 
“Life insurance is one of the poorest 
forms of thrift and one of the costli- 
est,” the Institute avoids making 
any statistical comparisons and offers 
this rejoinder: “Life insurance is one 
of the most widely used and closely 
held form of thrift or savings. It is 
widely recommended as a first ‘must’ 
for families by bankers, security deal- 
ears and lawyers. The head of the 
New York Stock Exchange recently 
recommended that families have life 
insurance before buying stocks.” 
There is no indication whether the 
bankers, security dealers and lawyers 
quoted are talking about life insur- 
ance as protection or life insurance 
as savings. There’s a big difference. 

Hendershot is only one more of a 
long line of critics of the life insur- 
ance industry, many of whom have 
said that the only kind of insurance 
a man should buy is renewable term 


says, 


insurance. The argument goes on and 
on; it will never end. Let’s give it a 
close look. Renewable term insurance 
is pure protection, it includes no 
savings features, it is priced at 
exactly the right price to take care 
of the risk of death at your age, and 
if you are young it is extremely 
cheap. The catch is, it gets more ex- 
pensive as you grow older. You can 
buy $10,000 of term insurance at 21 
for $75.90; the same amount of or- 
dinary life insurance would cost you 
$140. By the time you reach 60, 
however, you will be paying $281 for 
your term insurance; your ordinary 
life will still cost you $140. The age 
at which the price of term begins to 
rise above the price of ordinary life 
is around 49 or 50 for a 21-year-old; 
it is later in life for a man who starts 
his insurance program later. 

The disadvantages of term insur- 
ance led many years ago to the de- 
velopment of “ordinary” life in- 
surance, on which the price remains 
constant through the years. To ac- 
complish this, all an insurance com- 
pany had to do was to raise the price 
for a young man and promise him 
that the price would stay the same 
every year as long as he kept his 
insurance in force. But of course 
there was a disadvantage in this: if 
he died young, he would have paid 
a lot more for his protection than if 
he had bought term. 

This led the insurance commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, in the 
1860's, to sponsor legislation creat- 
ing savings values in life insurance. 
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Recognizing that the hich 
price ol 


initial 
insurance 
was an overcharge, the Common- 


level-premium 


wealth of Massachusetts required in- 
surance companies to establish cash 
surrender 


values or refunds for 


lapsed policies. The first savings 
values were thus created without any 
planning by the industry, they were 
an accidental result of raising the 
rates for the early vears in order to 
lower them for the later years. 

All the controversy over whether 
you should buy insurance for protec- 
tion or insurance for savings comes 
down to this difference between term 
and ordinary life. How hard it is 
to decide which is right for you may 
be seen from a couple of examples: 

Joe Smith buys $20,000 of annual 
renewable term insurance at the age 
of 21. He keeps it in force up to the 
age of 65, when the company refuses 
to renew it. He pays $151.80 for this 
the first year. Each year the price 
goes up a bit. At 


$173. 


35 he is paying 
At 45 he is paying $229. At 
At 60 the cost 
is $562.40. Keeping this insurance in 
force up to the age of 65. Joe Smith 


5 he pays 338/.80. 


pays, over the years, a total of $12.- 
711.60. When his insurance termi- 
nates, he gets nothing back. 

Pete Smith buys ordinary life in- 
stead. He starts out at 21 paying 
$280 a year, and he pays this same 
rate up to age 65, when he surrenders 
the policy. Over the years, he pays 
a total of $12,320, and when he sur- 
renders the policy he picks up a cash 
refund (surrender value) of approxi- 
$12,100. His insurance has 


cost him almost nothing. 


mately 


This example leaves little room for 
argument. Pete got the best deal. But 
unfortunately, it isn’t typical. Both 
examples are extreme. 

Suppose on the other hand that Joe 
and Pete are killed in an automobile 
accident at the age of 34. Joe’s wife 
ind Pete’s wife will each get $20,000, 
but Pete will have paid $3,920 for his 
insurance while Joe will have paid 
only $2,238. Here is a difference of 
$1.70 in 14 years in favor of term 
insurance 


Wanted: Crystal Ball 


Basically, the 


with term insurance you have to die 


problem is this: 


to win. With ordinary life, vou have 
to live to win. If you’ die before your 
insurance lapses, you are better off 
with term insurance. If you live long 
and cash in your ordinary life, you 
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will have earned a bargain rate. 
Which are you going to do? Den’t 
you wish you knew? 

There are so many complicating 
factors that it is even more difficult 
to compare term with ordinary life 
than we have made it look so far. 

1. Most term insurance can be con- 
verted to ordinary life with no medi- 
cal examination. This means there 
may be an advantage in starting with 
a lot of term coverage, which can be 
changed later into level-premium in- 
surance. 

2. If you have to squeeze your 
paycheck hard to pay for adequate 
coverage, you may have to let your 
insurance lapse as soon as you run 
into an emergency. Hence you would 
probably be wiser to buy a cheaper 
form of insurance. 

3. Your peak need for insurance 
may come during your thirties or it 
may come as late as your fifties, 
depending on when you have the 
family During 
your thirties, term insurance might 
be the best protection during your 
fifties ordinary life might be. But 
you've got to buy ordinary life well 
ahead of the period of need in order 


largest obligations. 


to get a reasonable rate. 

1. And of course the rates we have 
used here are the rates of one com- 
pany only. They will be modified 
somewhat by dividends, and they will 
vary according to the company you 
buy from. 


Old Argument 


If this makes it clear why the argu- 
ment will never end between the life 
insurance companies and the critics 
who believe in nothing but term in- 
surance, let’s look at a few more of 
Ralph Hendershot’s arguments. The 
cash value in ordinary life insurance 
does not exist in addition to the in- 
surance value, he emphasizes: one 
or the other can be collected, but not 
both. He brushes aside the possibility 
that it may be worthwhile to have 
the insurance protection for a period 
of time, and then the cash with no 
further insurance. He wants you to 
have them both at once. 

On this basis, he suggests that the 
average man with $5,000 income 
ought to allot 6 percent of his income 
to insurance in this way: $150 for 
term insurance, $150 for invest- 
ments. Here is the way he sees it 
working out over a ten-year period, 
following either of two alternative 
plans. 


You invest $150 per year 
in credit union in mutual 
or other savings common stock 
institution at 3%, fund 
You have at the end of 
Ist year $ 154.50 $ 118 (1946) 


2nd year 313.63 277 (1947) 
3rd year 477.54 375 (1948) 
4th year 646.37 609 (1949) 
5th year 820.26 932 (1950) 
6th year 999.36 1,194 (1951) 
7th year 1,183.85 1,524 (1952) 
8th year 1,373.86 1,633 (1953) 
9th year 1,569.58 2,604 (1954) 
10th year 1,771.16 3,285 (1955) 


He also offers an example of a 
series of purchases of stock in a life 
insurance company, where an annual 
average $150 investment brings in 
stock with market value of $6,352.50, 
plus $221.41 in dividends, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1955. 


Hard to Compare 


There again, you run into some 
difficulties in making a comparison. 
The representative mutual fund stock 
which Hendershot follows from 1946 
to 1955 did not begin to appreciate 
faster than the savinzs account until 
the fifth year. Between 1952 and 
1953 values faltered: the investor put 
in $150 but got only a $109 increase 
in assets. Hendershot happens to be 
associated with a stock-a-month pro- 
motion plan, so he does not dwell 
on any of the disadvantages of com- 
mon stock or mutual fund invest- 
ment. He does not discuss what hap- 
pened to people who invested in stock 
or mutual funds that declined in 
value. He does not refer to the well- 
publicised statement of Bernard Ba- 
ruch, the sage of the stock market, 
who said once that nobody should 
invest any money in stock that he 
couldn't afford to lose. This, of 
course, has nothing to do with the 
grim truth about life insurance, ex- 
cept that it’s grim too. 

What does all this mean to credit 
union members? 

@ Life insurance is valuable 
chiefly as protection again death. For 
the family with limited income, term 
insurance is normally the only form 
which the family can afford to buy 
in adequate amounts during the time 
of greatest need. An adequate amount 
is usually considered to be three 
times the annual income. 

® Saving through ordinary life 
insurance pays off when the insured 
lives and keeps the insurance in 
force over a long period of years. 
But to collect the cash, the insurance 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Grass Roots Doctor 


(Continued from page 5) 


fice and no woman leads singing or 
nreaches in this church. Women may 
teach Sunday School classes and little 
else. Also this church does not go in 
for men’s and women’s organizations 
like missionary societies and brother- 
hoods. “But we don’t think the Bible 
disapproves of women working for 
community welfare such as in the 
credit union or the hospital auxil- 
iary, Dr, Jackson says. 

There’s a close tie-in between the 
Lester Community Organization and 
the Lester, Alabama, Federal Credit 
Union. Credit union board meetings, 
credit committee and supervisory 
committee meetings are held on this 
same night. Treasurer Mamie Lou 
“Usually the board gets 
off in one corner and holds its ses- 
sions and the credit committee will 
get together if it has a loan applica- 
tion to look over. 


Jackson says, 


And _ invariably 
they have at least one loan.” 

Credit committee action is faster 
than once a month, though. When he 
gets a loan application, Lester Jack- 
son. the secretary, gets in his car and 
goes to see the other two members. 
The credit committee will have about 
four such sessions each month. Or, 
if Lester isn’t available, they turn in 
applications to Mamie Lou Jackson, 
who is usually either at home or in the 
little credit union office at the store. 

In eleven months the credit union 
had loaned $6,225. At the end of 
February, shares stood at $2,343.04, 
cash at $136.30 and reserves at $15. 
Loans outstanding were $3,238, and 
total assets were $3,479.29. 

One month the credit union got 
only $10 in shares. The biggest 
month for shares was $642. Treas- 
urer Jackson says, “We might aver- 
age $100 a month.” The smallest 
share payment was 50 cents, but they 
get a good many $1 share payments, 
especially when members make loan 
payments at the same time. Loans 
usually run for twelve months or less, 
but a few have run eighteen months. 
Largest single loan was $260. In 
December the credit union borrowed 
$1,000 to tide it over the Christmas 
rush. 

Biggest loan payment day is the 
fifteenth of each month. The hospi- 
tal employees get paid on the first 
and fifteenth, and dairymen get their 
milk checks on the fifteenth for sales 
from their several Grade A dairies. 
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There’s $1,800 in church building 
fund money that hasn't been trans- 
ferred to the credit union but is kept, 
without drawing interest, in a bank 
checking account. The church col- 
lection every second Sunday goes to 
the building fund. Eventually the 
congregation hopes to build a new 
chapel near the present building. 
Meanwhile, there’s no _ particular 
drive to get the $1,800 into the credit 
union. 

This isn’t a “pushy” community, 
where somebody is always trying to 
change things. Except for the regu- 
lar Monday invasion of drummers, 
the TV sets and the once-a-day mail 
service, Lester sits far and apart. A 
popular morning diversion is a radio 
program from Athens, on which the 
news reporter calls the hospital sec- 
retary and broadcasts her list of new 
patients. He also interviews Lester’s 
visitors; the Bridge reporter got 
nearly ten minutes to tell the Ten- 
nessee-Alabama people about credit 
unions. 

Nearly everybody in Lester is on 
an eight-party telephone line, paying 
$5.06 monthly per phone. There's 
one four-party line that connects the 
doctor’s house, cafe. hospital and a 
junior high school near Athens. All 
calls go through the Athens switch- 
board. 

The phone company’s best cus- 
tomer is. of course. Doctor Jackson. 
True to his bent for gadgetry, he has 
an attachment for his telephone so 
that he can record conversations on 
a dictation machine. He’s also the 
power company’s best customer, pay- 
ing about $100 a month for cheaply- 
produced TVA electricity to light his 
hospital, store and home. 

The hospital staff includes eight 
nurses (one registered nurse on leave 
of absence subject to call and two 
registered practical nurses), a regis- 
tered medical secretary, one medical 
technician, a cook and a custodian. 
There are two other doctors on the 
staff subject to call, one as a surgical 
assistant for anesthesia, the other a 
chest specialist. 

In a day’s time, Dr. Jackson will 
see seven bed patients and fifteen out 
patients. Plus that he'll make two or 
three house calls a day. His regular 
time off is Wednesday afternoon. 

Asian flu hit Lester pretty hard last 
fall, hard enough to cancel the doc- 


tor’s vacation plans. Otherwise, he 


says, diseases and disorders are about 
the same in Lester as anywhere — a 
normal amount of attacks, 
nervous tensions, respiratory diseases. 
Because of 


heart 


farm work, accidents 
might be a little higher than else- 
where, he acknowledges. In eighteen 
years he figures he has delivered nine 
hundred babies, including a flock of 
Davids and Eldridges. 

As the only doctor for miles around 
and one who draws patients from 
fifty miles away, D. E. Jackson could 
gouge his patients if he wanted to. 
Instead, he winds up gouging himself. 
He carried one patient four years 
without charging a cent. “If you 
figure just $5 a day to feed him and 
give him a place to stay, not count- 
ing any medicine, that’s $7,300 over 
four years,” the doctor says. “We'll 
get a little back out of his insurance. 
but most of that is gone. But what- 
ever they need here, they get.” The 
hospital has one account out now at 
about $1,000, and at December 31, 
1957, had nearly $27,000 in accounts 
receivable, 

The credit 
helped some people pay for medical 
attention, and it will continue to pro- 
vide more help as it grows. Even so, 
there will always be charity patients 
at the D. E. Jackson hospital. 

Eldridge Jackson established prac- 
tice at home at the request of his 
parents. 


union already has 


According to the story on 
Jackson in the Progressive Farmer in 
1940, he was called back by a letter 
from his mother and dad who prom- 
ised to help him build a_ hospital, 
provide space in their home for him 
and Evelyn and give him land for all 
the hospital he needed. “I’m not sure 
there was such a letter,” he says now. 
“It could have been that they just 
asked me to come back and practice 
for a year; then if I didn’t like it 
they told me I was free to take that 
offer in Memphis for $500 a month 
plus expenses. I wasn’t a particularly 
outstanding student at the University 
of Tennessee medical school in 
Memphis, but I got in pretty good 
with some of the staff doctors and 
they wanted me to stay. I got mar- 
ried while I was in school, and Evelyn 


and I liked Memphis a lot.” 


Back home he went, though. He 
has never really considered going 
back to the city and turning away 
from his home. The closest he came 
to leaving was during World War II, 
when he was ready to enlist before 
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his neighbors convinced him that he 
was needed more at home and got 
him to ask for a deferment. 

“I think I'm really a big-city boy 
at heart, though.” he confesses. “I 
guess that’s why | want all these 
things.” 


If he 


him, he'll move the city out to him. 


can't have the city around 


In his hands now are full drawings 
for a new, long, spacious ranch-style 
house which he and Evelyn hope to 
put on the flattest, highest point of 
ground right across the road from 
their present house. Morning or eve- 
ning, they'll have a sweeping view of 
the surrounding hills and valleys. 
“There's a couple of more things I 
want to do, too,” he says. “One is to 
go back to school for a year, six 
months to study the chest and six 
months to study the brain. I don't 
know why. but I’m still curious about 
those two parts of the body. Maybe 
I'll go back to the 


Tennessee. and maybe Ill go to 


University of 


Mayo’s. Or maybe I won't go at all. 
I really don’t know when I could get 
away. 

“And another thing I want to do is 
find out more about this credit union 
outfit. What I’ve seen so far, I like. 
And I'll say this—there’s not a bad 
euy in the bunch. At least I haven't 


met one so far.” 


Kansas Farmers 
(Continued from page 15) 
shares not only increased but grew 
steadily. Some of our members had to 
liquidate their cattle. And they made 
it a point to put their cattle checks into 
their credit union share accounts. 
They could easily have written checks 
for this cattle money and spent it else- 
where. But our savings campaign has 
heen sufficiently successful to impress 
upon them the importance of saving 
for a rainy day. 
“Insurance means a lot to young 
And they know that at our 


credit union they can borrow at a 


farmers 


fair rate of interest. This combination 
is what attracts so many co-op mem- 
bers to our credit union. Farmers’ in- 
surance-consciousness may be be- 
cause their farming activities are so 
much subject to the uncertainties of 
the weather. The small farmer does 
not have the protection of workman’s 
compensation insurance. Crop failures 
and the constantly increasing number 
of small farm accidents create in the 
farmer a strong awareness of the need 
for adequate family protection.” 
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Member Donald M. Porter, a 33- 
year-old hog “The credit 
union has always gone along with me. 
When I wanted to borrow money from 


farmer: 


the bank several years ago, they said 
that my security was not adequate. 
Then I went to the credit union. It 
helped me out. And since then I have 
used it for all of my borrowing needs. 
Most of my borrowing is for hog feed. 
And some is for hog raising equip- 
ment. 

“Another thing I like is that my 
loan is insured without cost to me. 
This means that if I should die, my 
loan is automatically paid-up in full. 
The bank asked me to pay my loan in 
six months. This is not practical for a 
pig farmer, because the hog price 
cycle changes every two years and 
makes a complete turn every four 
years. Because of this I find the credit 
union's single payment one-year notes 
much more convenient.” 

Farmer Lyle Lukens, Co-op presi- 
dent and MC charter member: “Our 
credit union provides a substantial 
and important service to the co-op and 
its membership. It attracts members 
to the co-op. And it helps the co-op 
and our farming community to create 
additional resources through system- 
atic savings. 

“I personally have benefited from 
MC’s estate loan plan. It has helped 
me in providing low-cost insurance. 
And it has given me an important in- 
centive for additional savings.” 


Protestant Missionary 


(Continued from page 20) 


chests are fragile native dresses made 
for her by her friends, and a cere- 
monial shirt given to Allen when he 
left the islands for the final time. 

His library is another of Allen 
Huber’s treasures. All the credit 
union books—Crusade, Credit Union 
North America, Credit for the Mil- 
lions, Poor Man’s Prayer—are there 
alongside the many Bibles, religious 
interpretive books, encyclopedias and 
dictionaries. Also there is the “Credit 
Union Handbook” which Reverend 
Huber co-authored with Santiago 
Manongdo, one of the Filipino credit 
union leaders developed by the mis- 
sionary and still a leader in the island 
credit union movement. 

In his credit union at Frankfort, 
Indiana, Huber learned that a mem- 
ber was borrowing from a loan com- 
pany and paying 3 percent interest 
per month. “I said something to this 
man about borrowing from the loan 


company and told him that he could 
borrow cheaper from the credit 
union. He said it wasn’t any of my 
business. Then I said it is my busi- 
ness, because you could save 2 per- 
cent per month interest on that 
money, and you're gypping God out 
of His 10 percent of that excess in- 
terest that you are paying.” 

To: Allen Huber, credit is faith. 
To insure a close tie between his 
church and the credit union, he has 
given one of the nine program depart- 
ments of the church, the one on com- 
munity action, responsibility for the 
credit union. One Sunday evening 
each year is devoted to the credit 
union, just as Sunday evenings are 
devoted to other church-sponsored 
activities. The credit union’s monthly 
financial statement is printed in the 
church newspaper, and credit union 
literature, including membership ap- 
plication blanks, is passed out by the 
ushers occasionally on Sunday morn- 
ings. 

What is the place of the pastor in 
a church credit union? Reverend 
Huber says that the pastor should en- 
courage and help organize the credit 
union and should hold study groups 
before organization so that his people 
may fully understand the credit union 
and its relation to the church. Once 
the credit union is formed, the pastor 
should avoid holding office and 
should definitely not serve on the 
credit committee. Huber is chairman 
of his credit union’s educational com- 
mittee. He makes a monthly credit 
union financial report to the church 
hoard meeting. 

Proper legislation is especially im- 
portant to church credit unions, Rev- 
erend Huber says, because they are 
likely to start small and remain small 
for years. The Jackson Christian 
Church Federal Credit Union, now 
six and a half years old, has $35,000 
shares and less than 200 members. 
“We wouldn't be even that large if 
we had organized under state charter, 
because state law prohibits any mem- 
ber from owning more than 10 per- 
cent of total shares. It is important 
to make capital available quickly in 
a church credit union. You can get 
by the possibility of sudden with- 
drawal of these shares by having a 
60-day or 90-day demand clause in 
the by-laws. The colored Methodist 
church credit union which organized 
here has a five-year handicap because 
it is under state law.” 

It’s not uncommon for a meal at 
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the Huber home, especially the eve- 
ning meal, to be interrupted by a 
telephone call or a visitor at the door. 
Mrs. Huber 
times because they know that’s the 
most likely time to find Allen at 
The Hubers take these inter- 


ruptions quietly. 


says, “People call at meal 


home $a 


The caller at the door may often 
be a stranger. Jackson is a crossroads 
for a busy state highway and for 


U.S. 35, running from near Chicago 
to Charleston, West Virginia. The 
Hubers’ home fronts on the highway 
two blocks from 
being next to the church, is obviously 
a parsonage. There Allen and Daisy 
Huber have frequent opportunity to 
test the poet’s wish when he said “Let 
me live in my house by the side of 
the road and be a friend to man.” 
People stop because they ve hit on 


downtown and, 





PROTECTION POINTERS 





A for the 
Checklist 





SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 





Answer these important questions: 


past three months? 


directly to you? 


evidence and security? 


for clarification? 


you hat e 


This coverage is written assuming that the 


1. Have you audited the credit union records during the 


2. Do you make surprise audits and arrange with your bank 
for a cut-off date, and have the bank statement mailed 


$. Do you review all loans for proper supporting legal 


1. Have you completed verification of substantially all 
members’ passbooks or statements of accounts during 
the past 12 months? And was everyone in the field of 


membership informed about the verification? 


5. Are all diserepancies investigated by your committee 


i few of the important duties o 


t right to feel proud. With a growing credit union, you should 


ew your bond coverage. Do you have the proper bond with adequate limits 


Your credit union can be protected against future losses with a bond limit of 
1O0 of the eredit union assets up to $1,000,000 (or $2,000,000 optional coverage 

el or more) covering dishonesty of officers 
ind employees, burglary and theft, misplacement and mysterious disappearance, 
forgery and alteration, damage to money 


dit union total assets are $1,000.00] 


and securities by fire, vandalism and 
malicious mischief. It may also provide faithful performance of duty coverage 
(required for Federal credit unions and some State chartered credit unions). 


credit union will use good judg- 
ment and exercise reasonable precautions 


your committee. // you have all “yes” 


order to safeguard funds. 





The 100 Percent 
Blanket Bond 
No. 576 


is written by 

EMPLOYERS 

MUTUALS 
OF WAUSAU 





Write for complete details now. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN * HAMILTON, ONT. 








hard times; they need food, overnight 
lodging, gasoline, milk for the baby, 
clothes or just a friendly shove 
maybe a prayer—to get them down 
the road. The Jackson Ministerial 
Association, all Protestants, have made 
arrangements with downtown cafes 
and hotels to take care of these people 
when referred there by a minister. 
Even so, the Hubers frequently wel- 
come strangers into their home. 
Huber, the 
credit union movement is a thing to 
be prayed about. As the reporter from 
The Credit Union Bridge prepared 
to leave, Huber paused a minute. 
Then he said quietly, “Daisy. will 
you say a word of prayer?” The 
preacher and the reporter, bundled 
against the late-winter cold, bowed 
quietly in the small kitchen while the 
soft voice began, “Our Father ... .” 
Somewhere in the middle of her short 
prayer, she said, “Be with us and be 
with this visitor in our home as he 
goes about promoting the brother- 
hood of man... .” 


To Allen and Daisy 


Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 24) 
has to be terminated. 

@ Fancier forms of life insurance 
promoted as savings programs usu- 
ally do not build values as fast as 
a credit union share account. They 
may have some velue to the type of 
man who cannot save unless he gets 
a notice from an insurance company 
that his premium is due. However, 
other forms of semi-compulsory 
saving are available that pay better. 

@ Investments in stocks and mu- 
tual funds are dangerous for a family 
with limited income, no matter what 
anybody tells you. Stocks don’t al- 
ways go up. At a time when stock 
prices are falling, the owner of them 
if he is a workingman, is quite likely 
to have trouble finding employment. 
He may be forced to cash in his 
stocks at exactly the time when they 
bring the least return. You should not 
invest in stocks until you have enough 
liquid reserve to support you for a 
year or more in case of unemploy- 
ment, 

® The basic, most useful form of 
savings is the money you place in 
your credit union share account, 
your bank account, your savings and 
loan account. You get a special divi- 
dend in your credit union when your 
savings are matched dollar for dollar 
with life savings insurance. 
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SUCCESS-—the welcome by-product 
of efficient credit union accounting 


It takes a lot of figuring to manage a credit union effi- 
ciently, to get statements out on time. That’s exactly why 
so many credit union managers depend on an economical 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine for the accu- 
rate, up-to-the-minute figures that add up to success. 


You can’t find a simpler, more automatic method of 
posting shares and loans by either the window posting or 
payroll deduction method. Of figuring and posting paid- 
in’ shares, or determining share-months for dividends. 
There’s unlimited versatility in the way Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machine handles any record keep- 


Burroughs 


ing job. Just switch from job to job at the flick of a knob. 
Even inexperienced personnel can breeze through credit 
union accounting on a Sensimatic. There’s one bar for 
loan entries, one for share entries. Each one activates a 
control panel which guides the machine automatically 
through every operation. 

Call our nearby branch office for a demonstration plus 
valuable suggestions about the most economical Bur 
roughs plan for your credit union. There’s no charge and 
no obligation for this service. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are TM's. 
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IN THE NEWS 


(Continued from page 7) 


CUNA’s new film on thrift. Several actors from 
“A Penny Saved” were introduced. The color 
public service film runs 144 minutes. 


Opposition to credit unions will be fought. 
This promise came during CUNA’s annual meet- 
ing from Edward Counihan, HI, banking com- 
missioner of Massachusetts and personal repre- 
sentative of the governor of the commonwealth 
who invited CUNA and affiliates to the annual 
meetings in Boston in May 1959. 


\n oil portrait of CLNA’s third managing 
director, H. B. Yates of Texas, was hung in the 
Filene House conference room following the an- 
nual meeting. The gift was from the Texas Credit 
Union League. In the conference room it joins 
portraits of Alphonse Desjardins, Edward A. 
Filene. Roy F. Bergengren and Thomas W. Doig. 


CUNA’s executive committee will be increased 
to fifteen members in May 1959. This results from 
re-districting approved in by-law amendments 
last month. Vice presidential districts were in- 
creased from seven to twelve. Each district will 
elect its vice president rather than nominating a 
man to be elected by the national board. Joining 
the vice presidents on the executive committee will 
be the president, secretary and treasurer, all 
elected by the national board. 


Committee structure and meeting schedules will 
he studied by the executive committee for possible 
streamlining. 


Che World Extension Department got three 
cash donations and promises of more help from 
league dues at the annual meeting. The Illinois 
Credit Union League donated $5873 as a result 
of a month-long promotion in March. Pennsyl- 
vania and New York leagues each donated $1000. 


The Education Committee voted between $3500 
and $1000 for Education Department staff to pro- 
duce a new filmstrip titled “The Credit Com- 
mittee and What It Does.” 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society is going to 
publish a resume of its contracts, rates and bene- 
fits, comparing its practices with other com- 
panies. A three-man committee will study two 
questions: Is CUNA Mutual being undersold and. 
if so, are the society's rates as low as possible ? 


CUNA Mutual returned twenty cents in divi- 
dends and seventy-five cents in claims out of every 
dollar collected in premiums on Loan Protection 
policies last year 


Bookings for quarterly meetings of boards of 
CUNA and affiliates will be planned two years 
in advance. Lack of hotel space in the midwest 
made this necessary. The executive committee was 
instructed by the national board to consider public 
relations values and economic conditions in plan- 
ning future meetings for the executive committee 
and for the boards of directors of CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society and CUNA Supply Cooperative. 


CUNA Supply Cooperative sales will near $1 
million in 1959. President Leonard R. Nixon 
made this prediction in a report to Cooperative 
members last month in Madison. Sales this year 
will be about $900,000. This year for the first time 
CUNA Supply is paying a cash patronage divi- 
dend of $54,000 or 6.6 percent of sales. Supply 
members were also told that the Cooperative is 
leasing an $18,000 warehouse constructed by 
CUNA at the rear of Filene House and that it is 
receiving larger orders as a result of its new price 
formula which provides discounts for quantity 
buying. 


CUNA has gone international, Directors at 
the annual meeting discarded the old by-law 
limiting CUNA membership to the Western 
Hemisphere. Action followed recommendation of 
the International Credit Union Study Committee 
after nine months’ study. 


Australia and Nigeria (Africa) were two far- 
away places represented at the annual meeting. 
Two directors of the New South Wales Credit 
Union League of Australia attended and remained 
over at Filene House to begin training under the 
World Extension Department. A Nigerian student 
climaxed earlier study at Filene House by attend- 
ing the meeting. 


Protestant and Catholic elergy who have 
doubled as credit union missionaries over the 
world attended. Included were Reverend Allen 
Huber. founder of the movement in the Phil- 
ippines; Fr. Marion Ganey from British Hon- 
duras, Fiji Islands and American Samoa; Fr. 
John P. Sullivan from Jamaica and Fr. Eugene 
Delahunt from Trinidad. 


CUNA will present an international deposit 
stabilization plan at the 1959 meeting. A com 
mittee studying such a move noted that nineteen 
states now have or are considering a stabilization 
plan. CUNA’s function will be to coordinate these 
plans. 


The World Extension Department reached 
fifty-two countries and territories last year. 
Result: One-hundred and four credit unions 
organized, three leagues formed, new program 
established for existing league. 
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auto trip on 
your vacation? 


here are tips to 
help you: 


. before you leave 


-on the road 


Dear Credit Union Member: 


Before you start, take your car in for 
a check-up, with special emphasis on brakes, tires, and 
lights (front and rear)—all the things that are important to 
safety. Inspect the jack and tire-changing equipment, too. 


Make arrangements for handling your 


mail and newspapers. An overflowing mailbox is a dead 


giveaway to burglars. 


Make a list of the things you'll need 
on the trip, then try to cut it down. Most vacationers take 
too much luggage, merely adding to their problems. 


Remember that 


summer weather 
means more cars on the road 


and more auto accidents. 
It’s a fact that about 75 percent of the mileage on the 


average family car is put on from May to September. Before 
you leave, check your insurance coverage for: 


Property Damage (up to $10,000) 

Bodily injury (at least $25,000 to 
$50,000) 

Collision ($100 deductible) 

Comprehensive 

Medical payments 

Labor and towing 


And on the road, carry such helpful 
items as sun glasses, a thermos bottle of coffee, a first aid kit, 
and a dependable flashlight. 


Phone ahead—or check in early 


to 
find the accommodations you need. 


Be sure to have tire pressures, oil and 
water levels checked at regular intervals. 


So see your credit union advisor for 
the insurance coverage you need—and remember, too, that 
your credit union can help you with a loan for a car, a boat 
and motor, golf clubs—even your entire vacation expense. 
As a credit union member, you’re a part owner, so stop in 
and get the help you need. 


Ghat Cah lpia Chill hhewrance flier 
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Gurden P. Farr 

dies suddenly 
Gurden P. Farr, Michigan credit 
union leader for many years, died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage May 17. He 
was fifty-six. He is survived by his 
wife Esther. 

Known to his friends as “Dutch,” 
the genial warm-hearted Farr had 
been active in the credit union move- 
ment since 1925 when he joined the 
Postal Employees Credit Union of 
Detroit. He worked as bookkeeper in 
the credit union until 1931, when he 
became treasurer and manager. 

He was one of the co-organizers of 
the Michigan Credit Union League 
and served on its board for many 
years. He was its president from 1941 
to 1950. He held many other offices in 
Michigan, including the presidency of 
Service Savings and Loan Association, 
a credit-union-sponsored institution. 

He was elected to numerous posts in 
the Credit Union National Association 
and its afhliates. He sat on the CUNA 
executive committee, the CUNA 
Mutual board and the CUNA Supply 
board between 1939 and 1958. He 
served. several terms as president 
of CUNA and president of CUNA 
Mutual. He was a member of the 
CUNA Mutual board at the time of 
his death 


IN THE MALL 


Correction 


lo the Editor: 

I am writing to give you informa- 
tion which you may use in correcting 
statements which were made in your 
1958 issue of The Credit Union 
Bridge on the “Handling 


Liquidations 


subject 


On page 
Metals Employees 
| mon should be 


1, the reference to Pressed 

Federal Credit 
corrected to state 
that this credit union is not yet in 
liquidation. It has done a commend- 
able job of avoiding liquidation over 
a series of tough years, and the 
League has offered its stabilization 
services on a standby basis if the 
board of directors decides that liq- 
uidation is necessary. 

Starting with the “Peak 
loan volume of the credit union was 
reached in 1957 at a level of $3,731” 
where it appears in the article on 
Pressed Metals Employees, you ap- 


sentence, 
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parently are referring to the Wayne 
Serew Employees Credit Union which 
was organized on January 14, 1957. 
Successive lay-offs which reduced the 
field of membership from 140 to 80, 
and the final closing of the plant made 
liquidation necessary. The League has 
acted as liquidating agent and has 
stabilized the credit union to enable a 
100 percent pay-off to the members. 

On Page 5 of the same issue, the 
statement is made that “The Ferndale 
Co-op Credit Union has already pur- 
chased $100,000 of Hudson Gratiot 
loans and is facilitating liquidation.” 
The loans were refinanced after these 
members of Hudson Gratiot Credit 
Union became members of Ferndale 
Cooperative Credit Union. 

I trust that this letter will arrive in 
time for you to include this correction 
in the June 1958 issue of your mag- 
azine. 

Jack Dublin 


Michigan Credit Union League 


What, no loans? 


To the Editor: 

In The Bridge I saw the letter. 
“No Car Loans.” I am the treasurer 
of our credit union (VA Hot Springs 
Federal Credit Union) and am also 
a janitor for the VA Center here. 
My wages are not big. Now what | 
would like to know is how does an 
ordinary worker expect to have any- 
thing if he cannot borrow? I'll admit 
me should save, but how? What 
good is loan insurance if we don’t 
make loans? How are we to pay a 
dividend if we don’t make loans? 
There is no use for shares to pay 
dividends on if we do not get the 
interest If we had all 
shares and no loans there could not 
be any dividends or interest refund 
or even members. Why have a credit 
union at all? 

William FE. Bristol, Treasurer 
Hot Springs, South Dakota 


from loans. 


Dividends come eighth 
The Editor: 

In the May issue of The Bridge on 
the “What About It?” compensation 
question, it is indicated that the com- 
pensation of the treasurer is the last 
item of consideration in relation to 
distribution of income. 

It would appear that a fair dividend 
has a third position priority 
more important factors. 

A suggested priority 


over 


which does 


not include transfers to reserve, eXx- 

pense of examination or fees as are 

required by law can be more ap- 

propriately expressed as follows: 

(1) sound bonding 

(2) loan protection 

(3) adequate compensation for treas- 
urer and other personnel 

(4) life savings 

(5) educational program 

(6) other required 
penses 


operating ex- 


(7) retention of undivided earnings 
(8) dividends 
Wm. W. Pratt 
Pennsylvania Credit Union League 
P. S. Look at CUNA’s budget. Sal- 


aries are listed first. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Dwight J. Brohard—director of educa- 
tion and public relations, California Credit 
Union League. 


Lance S. Barden—assistant to the manag- 
ine director, California Credit Union 
League. 


Percy Avram—Managing director, Credit 
Union League of Saskatchewan. 


COMING EVENTS 
June 12-16—New York State Credir 


Union League annual meeting, Laurels 
Country Club, Monticello, New York. 

June 20- 21—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

June 21-22— Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Rainbow Hotel, 
Great Falls. 

June 23-25—Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sydney. 

June 26-28—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sirocco 
Club, Victoria. 

July 9—Prince Edward Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting. 

\ugust 4-9-CUNA and affiliates’ quar- 
terly meetings, Loraine Hotel, Madison. 
Wisconsin. August 7, 10 a.m., joint meet- 
ing. August 8, 10 am., CUNA Mutual 
Board; 2 p.m., CUNA Supply Board. 
\ugust 9, 9 a.m., CUNA Executive Com- 
mittee. 

September 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, George Washing- 
ton Hotel, West Palm Beach. 


CLASSIFIED 


POSITION WANTED: Experienced treasurer 
is available for bookkeeping work on Sunday 
and Monday in Los Angeles area. Expects 
reasonable wage plus mileage. Write to P.O. 
Box 83, Montebello, California. 

POSITION WANTED. Treasurer, 42, with five 
years experience in industrial credit union 
and nine years in auto finance field, seeks full- 
time credit union work. Write Box A-47. 


FOR SALE. National Cash Register book- 
keeping machine Model 42-1-10-8-0. Used one 
year. Excellent condition. Original cost $3,200. 
Will sell for $2,000. Write Keith W. Sheehy. 
Dupaco Employees Credit Union, 1465 Syca- 
more Street, Dubuque, lowa. 

WANTED MANAGER AND _ ASSISTANT 
TREASURER. Fast growing New Mexico 
credit union seeks manager and assistant 
treasurer. Previous experience in credit union 
management desirable. Background in account- 
ing and systems analysis also helpful. Salary 
open. Fringe benefits. Write Kenneth J. 
Wilson, Treasurer, LASL Employees Credit 
Union, P.O. Box 829, Los Alamos, N 
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YOUR MEMBERS 
ARE SURE TO WANT THIS 
CUSTOM-MADE, HIGH QUALITY 


Cedit Union Jewelry ede... 


LAPEL BUTTON 
(pin or screw type) 


Each piece of this handsome credit union jewelry has a lustrous 
gold finish. Three colors of hard-fired jeweler’s enamel are used 
in the famous “Little Man” symbol which appears on each item. 


TIE BAR 


CUFF LINKS 





nN 


EARRINGS 
bangle or screw type) 


NY 
S 


COMPACT 


CHARM BRACELET 





BOLO TIE 


This distinctive jewelry is perfect for 
individual purchase, for personal gifts, 
and for presentation to recognize spe- 
cial achievement. Each item is attrac- 
tively gift-boxed. For an extra charge, 
your individual credit union name may 
be imprinted on the umbrella. Prices 
are based on a minimum order of 50 
units (combined or one item only) 





ae 


Seor~oerve? 


MONEY CLIP 








CUNA Supply Cooperative 


Box 333, Madison, Wisconsin * Box 800, Homilton, Ontario 

Pleose send complete information on credit union jewelry 
NAME 
CREDIT UNION 


ADDRESS 


KOIN-TV, Portland, Oregon 
EVALUATES CUNA MUTUAL SERVICES 


“The CUNA Mutual Insurance Program has been 
a major factor in the phenomenal Credit Union 
growth here at KOIN Radio and TV”, says John G. 
Boufford, Treasurer of Portland, Oregon’s Mt. Hood 
Federal Credit Union. 





And phenomenal is the word for this four-year old Credit Union. With just 111 
radio and television employees, the actual CU membership totals 160 with assets 
of $93,000. 


“We encourage members to enroll their wives and children as members of the 
Credit Union,’ explains Treasurer Boufford. “And one of the strongest encour- 
agements has been the Loan Protection and Life Savings Insurance of CUNA 
Mutual. We have always carried the maximum amount.” 





“When you combine attractive interest rates with this insurance coverage you 
have an unbeatable incentive to Credit Union membership.” 


Look into CUNA MUTUAL'S contracts carefully. They offer a straight, level premium rate to every CUNA affiliat- 
ed credit union—regardless of size, race, creed, field of membership or claim experience. 


In all fairness to your members, clip and mail the coupon—now! 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Please send me complete FREE literature explaining fully CUNA Mutual’s Loan Pro- 
tection and Life Savings Insurance. 


NAME 
CREDIT UNION 


STATE OR 
STREET PROVINCE 





